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Each Serves Its Community 


In Frazer, Colorado, a log cabin of three rooms shelters 
a telephone exchange that connects with the mountain 
homes of cowmen, miners, homesteaders and tie-cutters. 
In the heart of New York City a new building of twenty- 
nine stories is to become the home of several metropolitan 
central offices serving some 120,000 telephones. ‘This 
building will contain, as well, offices for executives and for 
z engineering, commercial, plant and accounting forces, pro- 
5 . viding space for over 7000 telephone workers. 


Each of these buildings helps to render adequate and 
economical telephone service in its own community. ‘They 
stand at the extremes in size, equipment and personnel. 
Yet they both indicate the nation-wide need for adequate 
housing of the activities of the Bell System; and they illus- 
trate the varied ways in which that need is being met. One 
of the largest single items of plant investment of the Bell 
System is real estate, comprising nearly 1700 buildings 


acquired, with their sites, at a cost of $180,000,000. 

It is continuously the aim of the Bell System to construct 
and so to situate each new building—whether executive 
office, central office, storehouse or garage—-so that it shall 
serve its community with the utmost efficiency and economy, 
and remain a sound investment throughout its period of life. 
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OUR APRIL CONTRIBUTORS 


S OMAR BARKER, who presents a 
\e mediaeval picture from today’s South- 
west, is a resident of New Mexico. Farmer, 
teacher, ‘forest ranger, reporter, soldier,— 
serving as sergeant in the Engineer Corps 
overseas,—Mr. Barker is liberally provided 
with material for his avocation as writer. 
Of himself he says: “I am a native of New 
Mexico, twenty-nine years old. Reared on 
a mountain ranch and so learned to fish, 
hunt, pitch hay, plough, ride and handle 
cattle almost as second nature.” 


V M S. BROWN is a member of the For- 

est Service, with headquarters at Al- 
turas, and in writing of the Modoc Indian 
troubles he has his feet on familiar ground. 


M E. COLBY resides in historic Cam- 
* bridge. From his Massachusetts 
home he writes that he was “born in Switz- 
erland-like Wisconsin, where my time was 
evenly divided between roaming about the 
country roads and absorbing my father’s 
library. Went to school in Evanston, IIli- 
nois. At length came to Harvard, from 
which I take my degree shortly.” 


“LLEN COIT ELLIOTT is connected 

4 with the English department of Stan- 
ford University. Of the older school of 
poets, her work finds frequent appearance 
in current periodicals. 


OSSEF GAER, a young writer of the 

southland, is one of the group whch 
makes an occasional issue of “Four”, a 
personal expression of poetic output. 


C RISTEL HASTINGS is better known 
as a writer of lyrics. A travel article 
in this number presents her as a_ writer 
of splendid prose. 


ARBARA HOLLIS was born in Hart- 
ford, Conn., where she received the 
art education which led to her present vo- 
cation as a designer. Occasional moments 
yield poetic expression which has found ac- 


(Continued on page 185) 
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The Symbol 


By LINDA LEE 


ANGING serene against a sky 
Where sun and star and cloud float by, 
Great Shasta flings her robes of snow 
Upon the forests piled below. 


Through shadowed aisles the keen winds breathe, 
And waterfalls their long blades sheathe 

In rainbow foam. The mirroring lakes 
Receive the storm-clouds’ drifting flakes. 


The pinetrees fall, the rivers change— 
Man sets his imprint on the range, 
And twines his bonds of glittering steel 
Where solitude had fixed her seal. 


But still great Shasta’s snowy crest 
Remains unchanged above unrest— 

Serene The Mountain stands aloof, 
Eternity’s unyielding proof. 


1924 
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Horseshoes For Luck 


HE prospect of entering the 

Yosemite Valley by way of the 

famous Horseshoe Route proved 
so alluring that my decision was finally 
made after tantalizing days of poring 
over a bewildering array of multi-col- 
ored folders. These brilliant bits of 
artistry were enough to cause the Gods 
of Wanderlust to weep because it is 
not possible to be in several parts of 
the world at one and the same time. 

Being mortal, however, I wanted 
very much to see the Coarse Gold coun- 
try drowsing away in the endless cycle 
of California suns, and the equally re- 
nowned Bootjack region, beloved of 
Bret Harte and brought to life in his 
inimitiable stories of the West. 

Being mortal also had 
something to do with my deci- 
sion to enter the Yosemite on 
rubber instead of steel, and 
great was my elation on ascer- 
taining that it was possible to 
travel from San Francisco to 
Merced, the first stop, in one 
of the commodious and mod- 
ern motor stages operated 
from San Francisco in every 
direction by the California 
Transit Company. 

Leaving San_ Francisco 
shortly after noon, the route 
included the ferry trip across 
the Bay to Oakland, where 
began the enjoyable journey 
from the Bay region to Mer- 
ced, the Gateway to Yosem- 
ite. 

This diversified mode of 
travel, to one who had been 
accustomed to skimming over un- 
altered beaten routes fixed by twin 
rails of shining steel, seemed too 
good to be true. It was different. 
It was even thrilling. And the fresh- 
ening breeze which found its way into 
the smoothly rolling bus as we kept 
steadily on our way in a southeasterly 
direction made for coolness and comfort. 

net work of glistening highway 
stretched on for smooth miles. Even 
the shock absorbers seemed superfluous. 
lo birds a motor bus on the highway 
Must appear like nothing so much as 


By CRISTEL HASTINGS 


a great spider hurrying along on one 
of the silken threads of its own web. 
On and on we sped always with the 
sun over our shoulders, through Liver- 
more where the genuine Western Rodeo 
is yet an annual event, where live men 
and women, too, who can subdue the 
buckingest broncho that ever cast a 
shoe, and where the leathery creak of 
a saddle shares equal honors with the 
staccato heart-throbs of a motor car. 

A short rest and again we were on 
our way through Tracy and Manteca, 
both rich dairying centers, on through 
Ripon and Salida, each filling its own 


we arrived at the Gateway of the Yose- 

mite simultaneously with the dusk. 
That night I rested in the Hotel El 
Capitan. Although the month was July 
and supposedly parching the interior 
towns, a cooling night wind fanned a 
grateful countryside, refreshing the trav- 
eler and making him eager for the next 
motorized lap of this unique Horseshoe 
trip which was proving so delightfully 
all that the rainbow-tinted folders I 
had secured in San Francisco weeks 
before had faithfully painted in words. 
Within the lobby of the El Capitan 
are located the Merced headquarters of 
the Horseshoe Route, and it was here 
that I came in direct contact with the 
thoughtful courtesy which is so evident 
all along the way from the 











From Washburn Point 


useful niche in this fruitful region of 
the West. 

Modesto, which churns and ships out 
thousands of golden butter bricks an- 
nually, marked the beginning of our last 
lap of the journey to Merced. 

On through Ceres and Keyes. 
melon-famed Turlock came into view; 
Livingston and Atwater, and _ finally, 
a few minutes before seven o’clock, just 
as the setting sun turned the western 
horizon from old gold to a rich cop- 
pery hue, the taller buildings of Merced 
peeped out from among tree tops, and 


Soon 


men who through untiring ef- 
fort, make the Horseshoe trip 
one which the traveler may 
not soon forget. 

The 


after 


following morning, 
relinquishing my bag 
for stowage in the roomy bag- 
gage compartment of one of 
the powerful Pierce-Arrow 
cars which make up the 
Horseshoe fleet, I was eagerly 
ready to continue this inter- 
esting trip over an historically 
famous road into the Yose- 
mite Valley. 

And now that the narrative 
of my journey is fairly under 
way, | must tell you about 
Car 33 in which I traveled a 
part of the way from Merced 
toward the Yosemite. 


Te some of you who do not know 
the faithful performance for some 
years past of this celebrity among motor 
cars, the words ‘Car 33’ will mean noth- 
ing more than a designating number. 
Yet there will be those, among them 
the nobility of the world, to whom the 
mention of Car 33 will bring back lin- 
gering memories of the very trip I am 
narrating, for it has been the modest 
conveyor over the Horseshoe Route of 
National and even world-known fig- 
ures. Car 33 has rightfully earned for 
itself the sobriquet of ‘Presidential Car.’ 
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It was from this car that Theodore 
Roosevelt, during his Presidency of the 
United States, looked for the first time 
with appreciative eyes on the old gold 
country through which it so proudly 
bore him. 

Ex-President William Howard Taft 
and Hon. William Gibbs McAdoo have 


also been conveyed over the Horseshoe 


Route in this same Car 33. And then 
one day, along came the Prince of 
Wales! The heart of Car 33 must 


have been well-nigh bursting with pride 
by this time, but it kept serenely on, 
and not even the driver could guess at 
the heart-throbs of pride which must 
have pulsed madly through its engine. 

Prince Axel of Denmark has also 
been its passenger, as has General San- 
chez of Cuba, and the land king of 
Mexico, General ‘Terrazas. And_ so 
on, ad infinitum, there have been many 
notables of many countries at ease in 
this, the queen car of the olive-drab 
fleet of the Horseshoe, and there will 
be many more, for the route attracts 
poets and princes alike. Beneath the 
skin we are all lovers of Nature, be 
our garb of khaki, or of purple and 
fine linen. 

There will be some of you who will 
recall Samuel Blythe’s graphic Saturday 
Evening Post story “Car 33,” and 
among you there were those who read 
the story as one of an old friend on 
a pleasure jaunt, for Samuel Blythe’s 
“Car 33” of magazine fame still makes 
its faithful way to-day over the Mari- 
posa highways, through the same Coarse 
Gold and Bootjack country; it traverses 
roads that Bret Harte’s venturesome 
feet trudged in the long ago; and who 
knows—it may be that you will -be the 
next to ride in Car 33 over the Horse- 
shoe Route into the Yosemite; to see 
en route the things, and experience the 
emotions, which have accompanied Presi- 
dent and Prince alike. 

After skimming along comfortably 
with an ever-changing scenic panorama 
unrolling itself before me, through 
mountainous country lauded in western 
song and lore, through a riot of fragrant 
Azalea bloom wherever the edge of a 
trickling stream or a musical river af- 
forded sufficient moisture—and there 
were many of these—I had, from a dis- 
tance after a 62-mile journey, my first 
momentary glimpse of Miami Lodge. 
There it rested against a background of 
sun-drenched pine-clad hills, just as the 
gayest of folders had pictured it. The 
Stars and Stripes rippled gaily and 
bravely from a towering pole before the 
Lodge—the only dash of brilliant color 
in this Alpine world of lively green 
and white. A little farther on, at a 
turn in the road, shone the sparkling 
clearness of a tiny lake—Miami’s swim- 
ming pool. 
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With the exception of a bit of open 
meadow, Miami is guarded on all sides 
by hills and mountains verdant with 
troops of whispering pines. Miami 
Lodge itself is like an exquisite piece of 
carved ivory set in a filigree of the jade 
greens of forests and the sun-warmed 
old gold of mountains—the scarred yel- 
low faces of mountains that hide in 
their fastnesses the unfound nuggets 
which escaped the eyes of the hardy 
pioneers who, in the wild gold years 
of ’49, patiently panned the streams and 
hopefully swung their picks into the 
sloping surface of the Sierra. 

I was now at an elevation of 4,500 
feet, and, strange to say, there was 
lacking, after the 62-mile ride, that feel- 
ing of weariness not uncommon along 
sea level. 

A new joy in living hovers about 
restful Miami. I felt it instantly. Gone 
was the endless roar of the city, and 
in its place there was only a quiet peace. 
Every breath of air at that altitude 
seemed newer, sweeter, and better than 
any | had ever known before. I hold 
it responsible, too, for having made me 
find my eager way into the quaint din- 
ing-room, which must be seen to be ap- 
preciated, and where one must taste the 
viands to realize what real mountain 
climbing can do to a mortal appetite, 
even though that climbing be done on 
37x5 rubber tires! 


VERYWHERE = about Miami 
were delighted little groups of city- 
weary folks—people who were quietly 


content to remain indefinitely in this 
pine-scented nook in the Sierra. And 


their content was not even a matter of 
wonder to me. 

But a few miles distant hummed the 
Madera Sugar Pine Lumber Mill, a 
source of continual interest and fascina- 
tion. The sawdust tang of it sort of 
entered my soul and made me rail in- 
wardly at the fate which decreed I 
should write stories instead of letting 
me guide the symmetrical logs of sugar 
pine straight to the whirling, jagged- 
toothed saws from which the _ logs 
emerged as clean, sweet-smelling foot- 
age of new lumber. 

Returning to Miami, I wandered into 
the garage of which I had already heard 
much, and which services, promptly and 
thoroughly, every mammoth Pierce-Ar- 
row of the Horseshoe Route, both go- 
ing and coming, on schedule time. And 
when the layman thinks of the daily 
mileage covered by these huge cars, the 
load they carry to high altitudes, and 
the time schedule to which they must 
adhere, day in and day out, their servic- 
ing is no small item of that courtesy 
and efficiency which make it « pleasure, 
indeed, to enter the Yosemite Valley 
via the Horseshoe Route. 
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It is possible to travel from San Fran- 
cisco to Miami, a distance of 183 miles, 
in eight hours. But in traversing this 
country so famed in western lore, it 
is much more advisable to make the 
Horseshoe trip one of leisure, if pos- 
sible, stopping en route here and there; 
probably at Merced one night and then 
either at restful Miami Lodge, or Wa- 
wona Hotel, but twelve miles farther 
on, the following night. The refresh- 
ing rest the traveler will have enjoyed 
in the high mountain air redolent with 
the aroma of pine needles will tempt 
him to linger on indefinitely. 

Miami Creek, murmuring down the 
valley, passing the Lodge, is annually 
re-stocked with Rainbow trout, for fish- 
ing is one of the sportive amusements 
at Miami. Fishing to suit all comers 
is provided also at the lakes, only sey- 
eral hours’ ride on the back of a pony. 
Numerous horseback trips await the 
equestrian; there are tennis, canoeing, 
dancing, and open-air bathing, as well. 
And wherever one may turn there is 
always the never-failing sense of peace 
that lives among high blue mountains 
and in vast dim forests. 

After a day and a night at this charm- 
ing chalet of Miami tucked away in the 
sacred stillness of protective mountains, 
I listened once more to the call of the 
open road. ‘Taking reluctant leave of 
my surroundings, I continued, in a 
sister car of the famous 33, on through 
a densely forested area, the cloying 
sweetness of azalea blossoms ever in the 
air, into the shaded aisles of the Mari- 
posa Grove of Big Trees but eight miles 
farther on, making a complete tour of 
the Grove. 

It was in the heart of this cathedral- 
like grove of Sequoia Gigantea that | 
saw and entered the famous old Log 
Cabin built in 1885 to serve as the 
quaint shelter for hand-made curios. 
These were fashioned in other years 
with infinite patience by S. M. Cun- 
ningham and his jig-saw to appease the 
insatiable demand of tourists for memen- 
tos and souvenirs of their visit, a de- 
mand which exists even today, although 
the originator of these little oddities 
long ago laid aside his jig-saw for the 
last time. “The Log Cabin is so old 
that its ridge-pole has sagged in the 
center from age and the annual weight 
of deep snows. The old hand-built 
chimney of clay and granite also seems 
to have acquired a tired leaning toward 
certain things, which might or might 
not be—trees. 

Many ancient and notable giants of 
the forest nod through the centuries in 
the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees. Two 
of the most notable, probably the best 
known, and surely the most photo- 
graphed trees in the world, are the 
Grizzly Giant and the Wawona, the lat- 
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ter known throughout the world as the 
Tunnel Tree. The Sequoia gigantea 
are found nowhere in the world but 
on the western slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada. Not only are they the oldest 
trees on earth, but the oldest living 
things known. Relics of antiquity, 
triumphant over the chaotic desola- 
tion that surrounded them when the 
fiery lava and ice epochs left this planet 
devoid of all forms of life, they stand 
serene, an anomaly in the tree world. 
The name of the learned old Cherokee 
chief, Sequoyah, who gave to his people 
the first syllabic alphabet, is, according 
to history and tradition, perpetuated in 
the derivation of the name given to 
these great trees. More than 600 speci- 
mens are grouped in the Mariposa 
Grove, among them the tallest Giant 
Sequoia known, the Mark Twain, tow 
ering to a regal height of 331 feet. 

The Grizzly 
hoary and gnarled old tree 
king, and scientists who com- 
pute tree ages by counting the 
rings at the end of a log aft- 
er a tree has been laid low. 
estimate its age as approxi- 
mately 3,000 years. The pass- 
ing centuries have given it 
a majestic, aweinspiring girth 
of 93 feet 7 inches, and a 
height of 204 feet. The 
diameter of a limb 100 feet 
from the ground is 6 feet, the 
branch in itself being the size 
of many a mature tree of les- 
ser dignity. 


Giant is a 


ACK of space forbids 
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charred edges of its wounds, when the 
roadway was cut through its base cen- 
ter; for even the scars of a tree must 
hurt with their memories. 

And when Joyce Kilmer wrote his 
immortal lines: 

“IT think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree, 

A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast ; 
A tree that looks at God all day 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray, 

A tree that may in summer wear 

A nest of robins in her hair; 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain, 
Who intimately lives with rain; 
Poems are made by fools like me, 

Sut only God can make a tree.” 

Surely he must have meant it a 
tribute; not only to the swaying, whis- 
pering pine, the quaking aspen, the ever- 
yvreen cedar and hemlock, but to all trees 








detailed mention of the 
numerous famous trees in the 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, but no 
story of the Sequoia would be complete 
without mention of the Wawona, the 
living ‘“‘tunnel tree,” through the trunk 
of which an opening was hewn in the 
late seventies after devastating flames 
had burned out the heart of the tree, 
thus permitting the passing through of 
trafic, consisting today mainly of auto- 
mobiles. 


The Wawona is rightfully the most 
photographed tree in existence, and, in 
spite of the fact that a roadway passes 
directly through its center, it lives, and 
the branches it flings out defiantly to 
a wondering world are as green and as 
lively as those of younger and more 
protected trees that began life a little 
distant from the eventual beaten roads 
of civilization. 

Even though this extraordinary tree 
lives, I have never yet passed through 
the Wawona but that I have felt my- 
self grossly guilty of doing something 
which surely must make its heart ache, 
for surely there must have been pain, 
even in spite of the _fire-deadened, 


Mariposa Big Trees——The Log Cabin 


in the world that make for emerald, 
sylvan loveliness, not the least of these 
being the immortal, gigantic Sequoia 
of the slopes bordering the blue Pacific. 

Leaving the Mariposa Grove, I con 
tinued on to the Wawona Hotel. At 
the edge of Wawona Point, a 
precipice of breathless beauty, we halted 


sheer 


for unnumbered minutes to absorb and 
appreciate the far-flung panorama of 
mountains—mystic mountains that seem 
ever to beckon over the 
very edge of horizons. wide 
flared the picture, vast and overwhelm- 
ing. Solitude ruled in this great king- 
dom of grandeur. Mauve and purple 
skylines were its illimitable boundaries. 

In and out among standing armies 
of trees, their shadows pierced here and 
there by sun-shot arrows of light, each 
turn in the road ahead held out most 
alluring scenic possibilities. Yet | 
hardly prepared for the startling sud- 
denness with which the gray and white 
charm of the Wawona Hotel and its 
lawns of green velvet flashed forth in 
the late afternoon sunshine. 


one on even 


Far and 


Was 
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The July sun was still high in the 
heavens. As the car rounded the cir- 
cular roadway which skirts the mammoth 
fountain playing day and night before 
the hotel (to the great joy of the trout 
who fin their merry way along the 
cemented depths of the pool), the sun’s 
rays suddenly became hopelessly entan- 
gled in the high mist which drifted 
sideways from the fountain, and a dozen 
multi-tinted fairy rainbows flashed forth 
their cheery omen—for such it was! 

‘To me Wawona Hotel seemed like 
the peaceful Sunday at the end of a 
weary week; it was as the sunset of a 
day that had been long and hot. Its 
beauty and its air of genuine welcome 
drew me as it must have drawn other 
travelers before me. ‘The night I re- 
mained at Wawona will always be te 
me one of the brightest stars in this 
constellation of beauty spots along the 
Horseshoe Route. “The mem- 
ory of its peaceful charm will 
live for many days, for there 
in the heart of the Sierra, at 


an elevation of 4,800 feet, I 


had come to one of Califor- 
nia’s most famous mountain 
resorts. 


OLF is played at Wa- 
wona on a course of un- 
matched beauty, and an inter- 
natural 


esting succession of 
hazards adds to the zest of 
playing. Imagine, you of 


jaded sea-level cities who can, 
the keen exhilaration of golf- 


ing on a Sierra course at a 
4.000 foot elevation, your 
lungs expanding with that 


joy of living which only pure 
mountain air can bring. ‘Tennis is a for- 
midable rival of golf, and rhere is al- 
ways swimming and fishing in the Mer- 
ced River as well as in nearby lakes. 

There is horseback riding, with or 
without guide service; for the occasional 
nimrod there is hunting, and for the 
lover of trails there is always that great- 
est of Western recreation—hiking. 

As for Wawona Hotel, compare it 
with any hotel which you have liked 
particularly well in any city, and Wa- 
wona will stand forth like a hollyhock 
in a garden. I know that my fellow 
travelers hardly anticipated finding hot 
and cold running water in the rooms 
of this very modern and attractive moun- 
tain hotel; neither did they expect to 
find telephones in their quarters, or 
hot and cold tub and shower baths. 
Why is it that the average person be- 
lieves these comforts and conveniences 
absent in the mountains? Sometimes 
I think a trip into the high places is 
necessary to fully appreciate these things. 
The cuisine proved an epicurean delight. 
High altitudes do something to a mor- 
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tal appetite which sea levels never even 
think of doing, and the chefs who pre- 
side over culinary destinies in these high 
Sierra regions recognize this magic in 
a most substantial way. As a mere 
mortal with a healthy mountain-aired 
hunger I was grateful to their skill. 

Wawona is but a half-dozen miles 
distant from the Mariposa Grove, with 
the Yosemite Valley only 26 miles al- 
most directly northward. Regret be- 
gan to take possession of me that my 
destination was looming so near in the 
offing, but consolation came with the 
prospect of viewing still other wonders 
in this vast country of the Sierra. 

The next morning the robins were 
not far ahead of us, and an early start 
was made for the Yosemite Valley, with 
the added attraction of a side-trip to 
lofty Glacier Point included. 

Anticipation ran rife, and I did not 
wonder that my fellow passengers (we 
were seven in number, not including the 
driver, and still luxuriating in one of 
the commodious 7-passenger cars of the 
Horseshoe fleet) began to feel like 
pioneering adventurers. I felt that way 
myself. The atmosphere of these high 
regions bred adventure when one re- 
called the Indians, and the long-bearded 
adventurers who came after, and who 
first gazed on the floor of the Yosemite 
from dizzying heights. In those dim 
days a road was merely a matter of 
guesswork at its best, merely the thread 
of a lone trail here and there, and when 
trails were still unmarked save for the 
occasional imprints of moccasined feet. 
A journey into the Yosemite in those 
wild days was one of untold hardship, 
requiring weeks and even months. There 
was no network of a telephone system 
then over which to report safe arrivals; 
neither were there Ranger Checking Sta- 
tions for the governmental control of 
one-way roads. ‘Truly, pioneer hearts 
must have been sturdy as oak, for their 
indomitable spirits still hover over and 
about the jagged blue peaks of the 
Sierra, and the lonely ghosts of old 
horse-stages still rumble along before 
the advance of civilization. 

From Wawona on, the road wound 
in and out through a thickly wooded 
area until, at the cross-roads of Chin- 
quapin, the car left the main road and 
began its 13-mile eastward climb to 
Glacier Point. 

Deer haunt the road all the way, 
their fear of mankind considerably lulled 
through Governmental protection. Burly 
bear roam at will, and even old Bruin 
has tasted of the fruit of protection, 
for he either shuffles along intent on 
his own aflairs, or he will, obligingly 
and inquisitively, linger near the road- 
way while excited kodak shutters click 
(from the interior of automobiles 


ONLY)! I do not believe a bear of 
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this air-line road would recognize a 
human being afoot. He would probably 
be as alarmed as the venturesome human 
himself. 


few miles of rambling and diversi- 

fied scenery, and suddenly the car 
drew to a standstill at Washburn Point. 
We had long ago exhausted our vocabu- 
lary of adjectives, and we could only 
gaze over the edge in silence. Then 
and there I longed inexpressibly to 
paint—madly, furiously—anything to 


perpetuate this magnificent and harmoni- 
ous grouping of rocks which are so awe- 
inspiring and terrifying in their gigantic 
grandeur and so fascinating in their 
coloring. 


Wawona—The Tunnel Tree 
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As an artist I was helpless, but the 
picture memory painted indelibly with- 
in me of the vast view which unrolled 
itself into the melting pot of snow- 
capped, blue-grey horizons can never 
be erased by time or replaced by other 
pictures which the coming years may 
bring. 

Soon the car drew up before quaint 
and colorful Glacier Point Mountain 
House. An unutterable atmosphere of 
peace and quiet prevailed. Here was 
the stillness born of infinite far spaces, 
in whose fashioning the hand of man 
had nothing to do. From the long 
verandah, an endless fan-like vista of 
colossal grandeur presented itself, while 
far, far below dreamed the lovely can- 
yon of the Merced, with its two great 
water falls. Below them sang the Mer- 
ced River as it impatiently searched its 
way to the sea. 

Peak after peak cut the skyline with 
a fine disregard for consistency. Moun- 
tains, some of them perennially snow- 
clad, with glaciers slipping slowly from 
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their embrace—still others, solitary 
mountains, blue and lonely, were sten- 
cilled against low skies. The horizon 
on all sides was one long, undulating, 
tumultuous outline of endless peaks and 
domes. 

Words are at times puny things, man- 
made and superfluous. Such a time was 
this, and I drank in the panorama be- 
fore and far below me with a thirst that 
the skylines of cities have never been 
able to instill in me. 

Here, indeed, was a picture made up 
of granite masses, glistening mountains, 
their crests forever hidden under blan- 
kets of snow. Here were waterfalls 
coursing their roaring way down rocky 
ravines. The Merced River flashed like 
a silver thread far, far below Vernal 
Falls, and always over all brooded that 
great silence which can be better felt 
than expressed. 

A few yards distant from the hotel 
loomed Over-Hanging Rock, 3,254 feet 
directly above Camp Curry, and 7,214 
feet above the level of the far-away, 
half-forgotten sea. Here every night 
at the hour of nine as a faint far-off 
call of “All’s Well” drifts down from 
the lonely heights of Glacier Point a 
great bed of living embers is pushed 
over the brink. ‘This is the famous 
Fire Fall. These embers fall thousands 
of feet, crashing and re-crashing against 
the solid granite walls into shattered 
showers of sparks until it becomes a 
veritable stream of red fire hurtling it- 
self down into the impenetrable black- 
ness of the night-enshrouded chasms and 
caverns below. And as this beautiful 
Fire Fall drops, a spectacle too wonder- 
ful and too poignantly beautiful for 
words, from somewhere down in the 
shadowy forest of incense cedar and 
yellow pine the night wind brings the 
quavering violin notes of “The End 
of a Perfect Day,” and blase is the heart 
that does not miss a beat through ex- 
quisite pain, and hard, indeed, must be 
the eye that is not wet with tears. 


Returning from Glacier Point toward 
Chinquapin, the road continued to un- 
wind in and out among trees that were 
all poems. The warm brown carpeting 
of pine-needles was pierced here and 
there with the brilliant head of the 
Snow Plant, as startlingly beautiful as 
it is mysterious. There is a heavy and 
merited penalty for vandals who some- 
times wantonly destroy the plant by 
plucking the blossom. Several lovely 
legends are woven around this lovely 
bloom. Contrary to occasional belief, 
it is not white, but a bright cerise red, 
its carmine head having been first dis- 
covered peeping through a blanket of 
snow, which probably influenced its 
naming. 


(Continued on page 188) 
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OTWITHSTANDING the 
fact that there are several books 
and a number of encyclopedias 

furnishing brief accounts of the existence 
of an order of flagellants in our South- 
west, few American realize that this 
brotherhood of self-whipping penitents 
is numerically strong and active even 
today, and that several thousand good 
American citizens will flog and = cut 
their own bleeding backs during Holy 
Week even in this, the Year of Our 
Lord 1924, hoping thus to expiate their 
sins. 

In his book about New Mexico, “The 
Land of Poco Tiempo,” Mr. Charles 
F. Lummis quotes the Britannica as 
writing finis to the history of self-flagel- 
lation with a Lisbon procession in 1820, 
adding. somewhat sarcastically: “Aye, 
verily! And so late as 1891 a proces- 
sion of flagellants took place within the 
limits of the United States.” Further 
on Mr. Lummis, writing in 1893, says: 
“Up to within the last decade the Order 
in this Territory numbered some thous- 
ands. .... In the year 1888 but three 
towns in the Territory had Penitente 
processions and but one... . . enjoyed 
a crucifixion.” 

Various other and later accounts dif- 
fer in one way or another, the latest 
doubtless being that of Mr. George 
Wharton James (1920) in which the 
statement is made that there are still 
probably some twenty lodges of Peni- 
tentes in New Mexico. Not wishing 
to disparage the excellent accounts of 
Mr. Lummis and Mr. James, I still 
may add: 

Aye, verily! And so late as 1921 
there were to my personal knowledge 
at least two hundred moradas holding 
annual processions with flagellation ; and 
a conservative estimate of Penitentes in 
the state could not in reason fall below 
fifteen thousand. I am sure there are 
(among our dusky-skinned New Mexi- 
can voters) many more than that who 
wear the scars of the flint-cut cross on 
their backs. Nor is the Brotherhood de- 
creasing very rapidly. La Santa Her- 
mandad de los Penitentes is still vitally 
existent with all its weird ceremonies, 
ghastly self-torture and crude, though 
in some ways beautiful, passion plays. 

It is a bit of 1260 in 1924. The 
Perugia of the days of Joachim of 
Flora and the Hermit of Umbria lives 
in the Taos of today—different perhaps, 
yet similar and intensely dramatic and 
interesting. 

The existence of organized flagel- 
lantes has been intermittent since about 
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Los Penitentes 


By S. OMAR BARKER 


1260, although the practice of self pun- 
ishment is said to have flourished even 
earlier than that among the Camaldo- 
lise, the Cluniacs, and the Dominicans. 
However, immediately following the 
plague of 1259 and in the midst of 
tyranny and anarchy, with prophecies 
of an impending doomsday to urge them 
on, a band calling themselves the “Dis- 
ciplinati de Gesu Cristo” appeared in 
the streets of Perugia, Italy. Men and 
women of all ages joined the movement 
until processions of almost naked, black 
masked floggers numbering as high as 
10,000 marched in a frenzy of religious 
self-abasement, calling upon evildoers to 
repent. ‘Their 
chiefly of scourging and were celebrated 
for thirty-three and a half days consecu- 
tively, this number being chosen in honor 
of the number of Christ’s years. 


ceremonies consisted 


The primary effect of the movement 
seemed to be wholesome, but even after 
spreading to Alsace, Bavaria, Bohemia 
and Poland it soon died out. Venturino 
de Bergamo tried to revive it in 1334. 
Then when, in 1347, came the plague of 
the Black Death, followed in 1348 by 
numerous earthquakes, the order again 
came to life, a number of its members 
even reaching England where they 
gained not a single convert. In the 
same year (1349) the practice of flagel- 
lation was condemned by the Pope, 
whose influence together with that of 
public opinion caused its decline. 
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Various resurrections of self-flagella- 
tion occurred in 1369, 1414, 1446 and 
1481. One zealot, Konrad Schmid, was 
burned alive for his activity in 1369. 
The Great Dominican, St. Vincent 
Ferrer, spread the practice into Spain 
late in the 14th century where it con- 
tinued in more or less popularity until 
the end of the 15th, breaking forth 
sporadically according to some histor- 
ians, even up to 1850. 


HE immediate origin of the peni- 
tent brotherhood now thriving in 
our Southwest is somewhat obscure 
historically. It is practically certain, 
however, that it is an outgrowth of the 
Third Order of St. Francis introduced 
into what is now New Mexico early in 
the 17th century, since even now many 
of the lodges term themselves “Los 
Hermanos Penitentes de la Tercera 
Orden de San Francisco.” ‘The atone- 
ment practices of this Franciscan order 
were originally very mild, consisting 
principally of various forms of harmless 
self denial and self abasement, fasting 
and representations of the Passion of 
Christ. The more barbarous practices 
seem to be a development of the 19th 
century, although moradas for this later 
brotherhood were established in Santa 
Fe and Santa Cruz as early as 1744. 
Pagan Indian customs doubtless exerted 
some influence on its development. 
Late in the 19th century Archbishop 
Salpointe of Santa Fe wrote: “There 
is now in New Mexico a society of men 


who call themselves Los Penitentes 
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“The Stoic” 














—from the painting by J. H. Sharp of Taos, New Mexico 
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whose members have become so degen- 
erated that it is nothing but an anomal- 
ous body of simple, credulous men, 
under the guidance of some unscrup- 
ulous politicians. . . . . in order to 
secure their votes for the times of politi- 
cal elections.”” In 1886 Salpointe issued 
a circular letter ordering all Penitentes 
in the name of the Church to reorganize 
and abandon their barbarous practices. 
Apparently his letter had no far reach- 
ing effect, for the Order continues, 
though not, I believe, wholly under the 
guidance of unscrupulous politicians. 


So much for the historical. The re- 
cords of the Brotherhood are kept in 
absolute secrecy, so that little more may 
be known except from observation. 

‘There is no mother lodge of the Peni- 
tentes. Each village has its own organ- 
ization, which is under no _— greater 
authority than that of its own Elder 
Brother. ‘True there may be the author- 
ity of influence in the case of some 
influential man being an Elder Brother, 
but there is no centralization of the 
Order and there are no “grand com- 
manders”. Strange enough then, that 
there exists such a uniformity of rules 
and practices throughout all the differ- 
ent moradas. Some variations there 
are, of course, but the Lenten season 
sees the same processions of bleeding 
backs and heavy crosses in a hundred 
different villages. 

very Friday during Lent the Peni- 
tentes and their applicants for member- 
ship meet in the morada, praying, chant- 
ing and singing to the weird accompani- 
ment of the pifo or flute of cariso, a 
kind of hollow reed. Then on Shrove 
‘Tuesday the actual ceremonies begin. 

This first day is devoted to the 
initiation of novices, who have been re- 
ceiving instruction from e/ Maestro de 
Novios for several weeks. ‘The novio 
comes knocking at the low door of the 
crude little adobe or log hut known as 
the morada. 

“A child of God is calling at this 
door for His Grace,” he calls. 

“Penance! Penance!”’ answers 
Brother of Light from within. 

“The child is meek and ready to 
suffer. If ye be of His chosen brethren 
and this lodge in His Grace, answer 
then: Who giveth light?” 

“My Father Jesus.” 

“Who giveth joy?” 

“My Mother Mary.” 

“And who faith?” 

“My Brother Joseph.” 

The applicant is then allowed to en- 
ter and a chant is begun. The inside 
of the morada is ill-lighted and sinister. 
Wooden crosses lean against all the 
walls. There is a little altar bordered 
all about with cheap sacred statuary 
and color prints of sacred paintings; and 


the 
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Penitentes Whipping Themsely 


New Mexico 


es, near Ocate, 








in a long row on one wall hang the 
scourges (disciplinas), the cutting fibre 
of yucca from which they are made all 
stained with blood. On the hard dirt 
floor as a poor covering are raw geat 
skin rugs, also stained with the blood of 
last year’s penance. On a rude bench 
sits the Sangrador, bits of flint and 
broken glass—the instruments of his 
holy office—at his side. 

It is a scene calculated to terrify the 
bravest heart, yet the novitiates do not 
hesitate. After a series of prayers and 
questions and an oath to secrecy and 
obedience to the laws of the Order, each 
bares his body from the waist up and 
kneels in turn with his back to the 
Sangrador, who then takes up his flint 
or glass and makes three deep incisions 
across the back just below the shoulders 
and then three up and down to form a 
This is the seal of the Order. 

Intense as his suffering must be the 
new Brother must then receive several 
blows along his spine at the hands of 
the Elder Brother or other officer. He 
may then call for further lashes thus: 

“Now by the Grace of God, Brother, 
I beseech you to give me the three medi- 
tations of the Passion of Our Lord.” 
When he has received three blows in 
answer to this he may call in turn for 
“the seven last words, the five wounds 
of Christ, the ten commandments, the 
forty days in the wilderness, the thirty- 
three years of Christ’s life, etc., some- 
times totalling one hundred and thirty 
blows. Besides these any member whom 
he has offended may be given an oppor- 
tunity to strike him. Sometimes the 
initizte must also wash the feet of all 
Brothers of Light, or officers, present. 
These things accomplished the sufferer 
has become a Brother of the Order, 
though four or five years are required 
to accomplish full membership. 


cross 


HERE are two groups within the 
Order: Hermanos de la Luz 
(Brothers of Light), and Hermanos de 
las Tinieblas (Brothers of Darkness). 


The first are either officers or Brothers 
whose lives are exemplary according to 
Penitential rules. Of the officers the 
most important are: E/ Hermano Mayor 
(Elder Brother), Maestro de Novios 
(‘Teacher of Novices), Pitero (Flutist), 
Secretario, Celador (Warden), Ayu- 
dante (Helper), the Resador, who 
prays and counts his rosary, the Her- 
mano Caritativo (Charitable Brother), 
who acts as nurse, and the Sangrador 
whose duties we have already noted. 
The Brothers of Light do not usually 
do severe penance as do the Brothers 
of Darkness. All new members and 
such others as have sinned (in the judg- 
ment of the Elder Brother), or who 
consider themselves in need of penance 
are obliged to whip and torture them- 
selves during every Holy Week, often 
repeating year after year the brand- 
cutting service of the initiation as a part 
of their penance. 

The Wednesday before Easter is de- 
voted to secret praying, fasting and self- 
flagellation within the morada, although 
outside whipping processions do occur 
occasionally on that day. 

On Thursday there usually occur ‘a 
number of processions to and fro be- 
tween the morada and its Calvario, for 
every morada has somewhere near it one 
or three crosses set on a small hill to 
represent Calvary. These are not often 
more than a quarter of a mile from the 
morada itself, but I know of one, that 
on Hermit’s Peak, which must be 
reached by a steep rocky trail several 
miles in length. 

In most villages no spectators are al 
lowed at these processions and if one is 
to see and keep his own skin safe he 
must be securely hidden, while in others 
the whippers follow the high road open- 
ly. I have seen processions at ‘Taos, 
Hondo, San Ignacio, Santa Rosa and a 
number of other places, and there seems 
to be some variance in the order of the 
marchers with but little difference other- 
wise, although not every morada has a 
Pitero. 
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It is of a procession at. Rociada that 
I have the most vivid recollection. The 
day was cold and windy and there were 
occasional flurries of snow, while banks 
of it still lay wherever there fell the 
shadow of a tree. I shivered even in my 
heavy overcoat as I watched and waited. 

Out of the morada came about twenty 
men, naked but for a pair of light cotton 
drawers, and about as many _ others 
dressed in ordinary clothing. Four of 
the bare-shouldered ones took up the 
huge crosses lying at the door, and 
staggering under them started off up 
the path towards E/ Calvario. At the 
side of each walked a 
Brother of Light dressed in his ordinary 
clothing but with his head uncovered. 
Some of these wore crowns of wild rose 
or raspberry briars. Behind them 
hobbled a bent old man, tootling un- 
cannily on his flute. The other half- 
naked penitents followed at irregular 
intervals, plying their coarse-fibred 
scourges in a slow, even cadence, first 
over one shoulder and then the other, 
keeping time in measured tread not only 
with the swish of their scourges but also 
with the mournful chant that accom- 
panied the tootling flute. At every step 
the scourges descended on bare backs un- 
til the blood ran down and reddened 
their thin drawers even to the feet. 


cross-bearer 


In the slow moving cortege were also 
two Resadores telling their beads, the 
Elder Brother chanting and reading 
alternately from a prayer book. Where 
the path passed nearest the village itself 
they were joined by black-shawled wo- 
men and children who followed, some 
of them also singing and the faces of 
the children wearing an unwonted air 
of solemnity and awe. 

Of the chant they were wailing out, 
its tones rising and falling weirdly on 
the wind, I shall give but one stanza 
in the original Spanish: 


“A adoraros vengo, 
Jesus y Maria, 

Y derramar el sangre 
De esta disciplina.” 


The note at the end of each stanza 
is given a long quaver, producing alto- 
gether the most unearthly wail I have 
ever heard. A translation of the above 
and one other of the dozens of verses 
to this chant, many of which seem to 
be extemporaneously composed, follows : 


“To praise you I come, 
Jesus and Mary, 

And shed here the blood 
Of this discipline. 


My prayer is to Jesus 
Who bled all for sin, 
To bless now the blood 
Of this discipline.” 
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On reaching the Calvary the cross 
bearers were allowed to rest a moment 
from their burdens, and well had they 
earned the privilege too, for many of 
these crosses are as large as twelve by 
eight feet and weigh close to three 
hundred pounds. A service was read 
by the Elder Brother and the proces- 
sion returned, still chanting. 


S the rough hewn edges of the 
A heavy crosses cut into their bare 
shoulders some of the bearers 
stumbled and one apparently fainted. 
Their ayudantes kept them from being 
crushed when they fell but applied the 
lash or goaded them with clumps of 
spiny cactus until they would arise and 
move forward again. Other Brothers 
of Light administered similar treatment 
to those worshippers whose zeal seemed 
to them insufficient. 

At the morada the women and 
children withdrew while the bleeding, 
half-frozen penitents went inside to have 
the Infermero bathe their wounds with 
an extract of the romero or rosemary 
bush. When they were all inside I 
came out of my hiding, chilled to the 
bone from remaining quiet so long in 
the cold wind, and walked over to where 
they had climbed the path to Calvary. 
Among the blood-spattered stones were 
also bits of broken glass, strewn there 
to roughen the way for penitential feet! 
And this was only one procession; half 
a dozen would be made back and forth 
before the day was over. 


cross 


Friday morning, often just after mid- 
night though sometimes as late as noon, 
comes the representation of the cruci- 
fixion, a practice discontinued by some 
moradas except with the use of a 
dummy. Until recent years at each 
morada one member was actually nailed 
upon a cross or bound there so tightly 
that the effect was largely the same. 
Death was far from infrequent. Now 
it rarely occurs from crucifixion, though 
it does come sometimes from the in- 
fection in their wounded backs. A quite 
realistic play of the great sacrifice does 
take place, however, in the majority of 
morcdas. 

The Christ is chosen by lot or at his 
own supplication, often from among the 
cross-bearers of the day before. Friday 
morning he must again bear his cross 
to the Calvary. Sometimes the cruci- 
fixion takes place there and sometimes 
at the door of the morada. Swathed in 
white sheeting, his head covered with 
a scrt of black death cap, the Cristo 
lays himself upon the cross and is bound 
there. The cross is then set up and he 
remains on it, often until his limbs be- 
come black and he loses consciousness. 
Then the ropes are loosened and he is 
carried into the morada. Should his 
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adventures result in death he is ac- 
counted for to his family merely by the 
sending of his clothes, and his body is 
secretly buried. 

Sometimes the ceremony is varied by 
having the Cristo simply stand before 
the cross while his hermanos place ropes 
on his hands and draw him up by the 
arms, holding him there for a few 
moments. While he is on the 
something like this is chanted: 


cross 


“Christ is already dead 

And all are worth saving, 
Now give him your soul 
For which he is calling.” 

Cruelty and reality are gradually dy- 
ing out in this ceremony in most Peni- 
tente communities, though an occasional 
case of nailing is rumored now and then. 

On Friday evening comes the service 
known as Las Tinieblas, and intended 
to represent the earthquake and dark- 
ness following Christ’s death. This 
may take place in the morada, or if the 
priest is willing (or absent!) in the 
little Catholic church to be found in 
everv village. Men, women and 
children alike may participate in Las 
Tinieblas. ‘The church or morada is 
made absolutely dark. Then the flute 
begins a weird, wild air which is the 
signal for pandemonium. Groans, wails, 
the sound of beating on tin pans, the 
clacking of Mexican matracas or rattles, 
and a hundred other noises combine to 
give the impression of earthquake, 
thunder and storm. ‘This continues for 
some time and usually closes the regular 
ceremonies of the week, though Satur- 
day is often devoted to fasting as well 
as to the curative bathing of wounds. 
Some moradas reenact the resurrection 
on Easter Sunday. 

‘These are essentially the practices of 
La Santa Hermandad de Penitentes as 
they exist in New Mexico today. There 
are as many variations in the minor de- 
tails of ceremonies as there are different 
moradas, and the Penitentes are unbe- 
lievably versatile in discovering means 
of self torture. In addition to the 
methods thus far described 
often bound upon breast and back for 
as much as a day at atime. Frenzied 
penitents sometimes literally roll naked 
in beds of it. A wire scourge is often 
used in punishing members convicted of 
a sin against the Order. Lying naked 
in snow or cold rain is sometimes prac- 
ticed. ‘There is often an abundance of 
the former still on the ground at Easter 
time in the New Mexican Rockies. The 
yucca fiber disciplina is often replaced 
by knotted leather scourges of a similar 
shape. Sometimes the big wooden 
crosses have been bound on the shoulders 
of los hermanos de la cruz and left 
there for two or three days. 


(Continued on page 179) 
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Diogenes McStunts 


LEARLY the Commandante was 
( perturbed. 


In the seclusion of his bamboo 
boudoir the Colonel was swearing with 
soft but earnest eloquence. First call 
for guard mount was sounding and he 
was still minus one shoe and a collar- 
button when his striker, the ubiquitous 
Mulligan, appeared at the door with 
the information that the weekly inter- 
island steamer had just dropped anchor 
off the beach, and was discharging her 
usual quota of supplies, mail, and pas- 
sengers, including the new telegraph 
operator. 

Mulligan—a relic of the old army 
whom the Colonel had long since 
marked as his own—mustered the of- 
fending foot-gear and studs to a running 
fire of caustic comment anent the utter 
depravity of all animate and inanimate 
objects in general, including collar-but- 
tons and telegraph operators. 


“And Mulligan,” concluded the Col- 
onel, with an ominous frown, as he 
glanced ferociously at his martial figure 
reflected in the mirror, and advanced 
to the door,—‘‘Mulligan, inspection of 
quarters at nine, sharp! Mind you 
police up everything. Groom the cur- 
tains, and rugs; and right dress all 
the chairs, and that row of boots and 
shoes. Place looks like Hell in dis- 
tress!” And with a departing growl 
the Commandante vanished. 

Clearly the C. O. was agitated; and 
especially so on the subject of operators, 
though not without reason. 


During the previous six or seven 
months the little outpost—a squadron 
and Headquarters—on the _ isolated 
tropic promontory had been the more 
isolated because of the eratic and in- 
termittent nature of its telegraphic 
service, due—it must be confessed—to 
the profoundly convivial and irregular 
habits of the several successive operators 
on duty thereat during that period. On 
several occasions the Commandante’s pa- 
tience had been sorely tried, dependent, 
as all were, upon the one wire for all 
official and social intercourse with 
Manila and other points. But a trans- 
port had arrived from the homeland only 
a few days before bringing among other 
passengers a signal company; and his 
many letters to Department Headquar- 
ters on the subject in question had finally 
resulted in the assurance of another new 
man—a reliable one. 

The hour was an important one. War 
was not imminent, but in full sway be- 
tween Russia and Japan. Strange and 
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suspicious looking craft were hovering 
daily in the offing to westward. The 
spirit of insurrection was still strong 
in nearby localities, and roving bands 
of ladrones—De Vega’s Correoris, Palo 
Bak’s, Pana’s, Papa Ita’s and others, in- 
fested the more remote mountain fast- 
nesses. All this, together with the many 
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SONG 

Come, my beloved, it is spring, 

Again the world is blossoming ; 


QO, come and with the wild birds sing 
Come, my beloved, come. 





Down fairy pathways we shall stray 
Through fields of dream; O come away 
And fare with me through the bright 
day— 
Come, my beloved, come. 


Come; all too soon will summer’s rose 
And love that now so warmly glows 
Lie buried under winter’s snows— 
Come, my beloved, 
Come, 
Come. 


—Gilbert Moyle. 
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little differences in the garrison routine, 
had caused the betrayal of a malevolent 
streak in the C. O.’s jovial disposition; 
and a badly aligned array of footwear 
had proved the last straw. The C. O. 
was only human. 


UARD mount over and the morn- 

ing mail disposed of, the Sergeant 
Major answered a sharp bell call from 
the sanctum sanctorum. 

“That new operator showed up yet, 
Sergeant?” queried the Colonel rather 
testily. 

“Yes, Sir. He and Smith are trans- 
ferring property now.” 

“Just like a damned recruit—before 
reporting. What do you think of him 
—look like the others?” 

“No, Sir—hardly. Rather an older 
man. Seems steady and dignified like.” 

“U-m-m. Well, send him in. Want 
to give him a little ancient history and— 
advice. What’s his name?” 

“McStunts, Sir; Diogenes McStunts.” 
said the Sergeant with a barely sup- 
pressed grin. 

“Hm-m-m.—What’s in a name?’” 
quoted the Colonel, smiling. ‘Perhaps 


he’s like the ‘singed cat’. Send him in.” 
The Commandante had hardly com- 
posed his features when a serious faced 
intelligent looking man of  soldierly 
bearing knocked, entered, and stood 
gravely at attention before the desk. 
A half hour later when the Adjutant 
entered unceremoniously with some pa- 
pers for his Chief’s signature he was 
profoundly astounded to find that of- 
ficial apparently concluding a sociable 
conversation with the new operator, who 
saluted respectfully as he withdrew. 


“Bright man, that, Gore,” observed 
the Colonel as the door closed. Academic 
and up-to-date. Can’t imagine what 
brings such intelligent fellows into the 
ranks. Not at all like the others. Every 
hallmark of a gentleman—knows his 
Horace, Carlyle, too. Lord, what a 
relief! Our daily war bulletin won't 
look like Chinese puzzles now, and we 
can clean up all that delayed work by 
wire, too; and keep Manila posted on 
these strange gunboats in the gulf.” 
Dismissing the subject with a sigh of sat- 
isfaction, the daily routine was resumed. 


OR weeks regimental headquarters 
was a scene of animated and alert 
endeavor. Everyone hustled—and did, 
from the office clerks to the C. O. him- 
self. Even the automatic functionaries 
of the Q. M. and C, S. came out of 
their prolonged trance and “sat up” 
when the busy Orderly appeared with 
the telegraph book. Back returns were 
completed and mailed. The message 
books were cleaned up and kept so, and 
the Colonel rubbed his palms together 
and beamed satisfaction as he glanced 
approvingly over his desk, through the 
open window and into the telegraph 
office adjoining where the deft fingers 
of the new operator were skillfully 
smoothing out all his troubles in a series 
of clicking business-like dots and dashes. 
But while the Colonel could feel and 
express nothing but approbation of the 
recent addition to his office force 
during his daily hours of duty cer- 
tain events of late had rather quick- 
ened his paternal apprehension concern- 
ing the methods and details of Diogenes 
McStunts’ hours of leisure, his over- 
long noons, his evenings, nights and 
Sundays. Diogenes was a good “mixer,” 
and as it gradually became known that 
he evidently possessed mysterious though 
liberal and never failing sources of in- 
come beyond his monthly pay, the Col- 
onel rather regretted to observe that 
his particular familiars were of that 
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opulent class endowed by Dame For- 
tune with an ability to acquire something 
for nothing—usually over the green 
cloth, or blue blanket. Gambling had 
no place in the Colonel’s official graces ; 
but while the social lure of the festive 
jack-pot found no personal disfavor in 
his eyes he drew a mental line at black 
jack, monte and craps, and sincerely 
trusted to some of the aforesaid fa- 
miliars to teach their newly found friend 
a valuable and early lesson therein. 

However, McStunts’ prosperity was 
not ephemeral, nor did it at any time 
seem less refulgent in outward and visi- 
ble manifestations. On the contrary, 
from week to week he blossomed anew 
in ornate articles of virtu and personal 
adornment, the erstwhile property of 
his amigos; and on one occasion when 
the Adjutant looked through his desk 
and message books for a certain tele- 
gram (in McStunts’ temporary absence ) 
he was astonished to find therein a 
varied and promising assortment of dice 
and monte cards, and a countless num- 
ber of I. O. U’s. that spoke silent 
volumes for the free-handed liberality 
of their owner. But the Adjutant only 
made a mental note of the matter—and 
forgot it. 

And then came a day! 

The end of the month was at hand. 
It was after nine o’clock that morn- 
ing when the Sergeant Major entered 
the office by a rear door, and silently 
glided to his desk, his general appearance 
indicative of anything but his usual neat- 
ness and moderation. The Adjutant 
frowned, considered the matter, and 
overlooked it. An hour later the sedate 
band leader, Herr Donnerwetter, was 
discovered by “Number One” winding 
a dignified but zig-zag course from the 
forbidden barrio, and was confined to 
his quarters by the medico. But only 
when the corral boss came charging up 
the beach from Spanishtown on a bare- 
backed mule, punctuating his Texan 
rhetoric with an animated and impartial 
pistol, did the Colonel rise hastily from 
his desk and step to the door of the 
telegraph office. ‘The bamboo shades 
were down, the place in semi-darkness 
and the instruments disconnected and 
silent. Likewise the cot of Pvt. Dio- 
genes McStunts betrayed no sign of re- 
cent occupation. 


The mounted patrol returned after 
‘ retreat from a search of the town and 
adjacent barrios with no news of the 
absent one. Only when the Adjutant,— 
by reason of an association of ideas— 
had privately interviewed Herr Donner- 
wetter, was it discovered that the late 
and popular addition to the “Staff” had 
been banqueted the previous evening at 
Vincente’s, a Spanish Cantinista of the 
town, the baile terminating in the wee 
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small hours. He knew nothing more of 
their guest of honor. 


HE following morning upon arising 

and going to his early “tub” Ten- 
iente Gore was dumbfounded to dis- 
cover that home-made canvas commodity 
already occupied, and therein lay Pvt. 
Diogenes McStunts, peacefully slum- 
bering. Nor could he be awakened un- 
til the water was turned on, when he 
finally explained, in a dazed manner 
with profuse apologies, that he had con- 
tinued the baile throughout the previous 
day and evening, starting home to “find 
a man”, he said, and until that moment 
supposed he was in his own bed. 

Be it said to the everlasting credit of 
the man, the Adjutant gave his unin- 
vited guest an edifying discourse on 
moral and military ethics, a stiff glass 
of Bourbon, and a chance to go, and 
sin no more. Whereby Diogenes Mc- 
Stunts escaped the wrath of the C. O., 
and a G. C. M. 

But the germ of trouble was in the 
atmosphere. And while the popularity 
of the Colonel’s protege had resumed 
its sway, the garrison discipline was 
clearly going to the demnation bow- 
wows. Men of “Mac’s” social standing 
known for their soldierly qualities would 
go absent for days, returning only to 
go under the doctor’s care for mental 
repairs. Even the faithful Mulligan 
was just recovering from an aggravated 
attack of “seein’ things.” 

There was undoubtedly a malign in- 
fluence at work which puzzled solution, 
and the C. O. kept a watchful and 
suspicious eye on the telegraph office, 
knowing that while the man was ap- 
parently observing his hours and per- 
forming his duties, he was also certainly 
in league with the local representative 
of John Barleycorn, alias Bino. 

So the week passed. The Paymaster 
had arrived and departed the day before, 
a perfect saturnalia following his re- 
turn. ‘Twenty men were absent, includ- 
ing Diogenes McStunts, the searcher of 
light, but upon the Adjutant’s visiting 
his quarters that night he was discov- 
ered in the arms of Morpheus. The 
Adjutant promptly called an orderly 
and bound him gently but securely to his 
cot, just as he lay, to insure his presence 
in the morning. But they counted with- 
out their host. 


UMBER One’s “eleven o’clock’’ 
was echoing from post to post, and 
the slumbering garrison lay white and 
silent in the tropic moonlight, when a 
challenge rang clear and distinct from 


toward Number Four’s post, followed. 


by a shot and a derisive howl from out 
the night. Two minutes later a wild- 
eyed, terror-stricken sentry broke into 
the moonlight on the road leading on 
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the guardhouse, clearing the ground like 
a racer, without hat or carbine, and 
whooping at every jump. The guard 
spread out and quietly surrounded him. 

“It’s him! I seen him—it’s him! Big 
Jim Bradley’s ghost! I seen it, I tell 
ye—big and long as a bunk—white, too 
—an’ sails like a flyin’ machine. Oh, 
Lord! I shot it—but it jes’ kep’ a 
comin’—kep’ a comin’—an’—an’—so 
did I” was the lucid and only explana- 
tion obtainable, and the boy was re- 
primanded and ordered back on post by 
a lenient non-com, who jocularly ad- 
vised him to change his brand of dope. 


T was midnight, and Vincente’s 

cantina was crowded with a motley 
throng. Men on pass—mule skinners— 
absentees—packers and amigos mingled 
convivially at the bar and tables, and 
danced with their dusky queridas be- 
tween drinks. The sounds of mirth and 
revelry blended with the seductive tink- 
ling of mandolin and guitar greeted the 
belated one from afar as he toiled la- 
boriously along the sandy beach, and 
turned at last into the fag end of the 
ragged little street that led to the haven 
of his hopes. Now he could see the 
lights through the bamboos and cocoa- 
nuts. Of a verity, that was Jesse Boy- 
son’s southern drawl calling the dance 
figures in Spanish. At last! he was al- 
most there—and doubling his shackeled 
pace he pressed forward. God—how 
thirsty he was!—his only thought as 
he staggered between the wide portals 
into the light. 

The music ceased with a stringy, dis- 
cordant abruptness. Words half spoken 
halted on the lips and a momentary si- 
lence held the throng as each gaze fell 
on the apparition in the doorway—and 
then, with one great welcoming shout: 
“Diogenes!” a _ wild-eyed bedraggled 
man with a canvas cot lashed firmly to 
his back from the knees up—confining 
arm and hand at each side—the ragged 
remains of a blanket training effeminate- 
ly in his wake, was surrounded, raised 
bodily on high and borne triumphantly 
through the surging, howling crowd, 
and deposited right side up on the bar. 

From the recumbancy of his enforced 
humilitude an arm was quickly released 
which he held aloft for silence. 

“Boys,” he said quietly, recovering 
slowly under a draught of Vincente’s 
best—“I knew you was all about broke, 
so I said I’d go out and rustle the goods 
—an’ I’ve got ’em—right here in my 
jeans—rings, watches, sparks, oro, white 
money—oodles of it! and we'll blow it 
all, every simolean of it, tonight. There'll 
be one hot time in the old town, eh 
Vincente? Look in my pockets, Jesse, 
and dig up the ill-gotten gains—I’m too 
tired to move—” and as he fell back 
exhausted by the effort of speech a glit- 


(Continued on page 191) 
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The Other Side of the Story 


OLONEL WM. THOMPSON 

comes of an old southern family 

who, in 1852 disposed of their 
slaves and holdings and crossed the 
plains with ox teams as part of a large 
emigrant train. Although a small boy 
at the time, he was assigned various 
tasks and camp duties en route and still 
has a clear recollection of the hardships 
and adventures of the trip. The family 
reached the Willamette Valley in safety, 
and after arrival came through with no 
more than the hardships which fell to 
the lot of the average pioneer family. 
While still a boy, Col. Thomp- 


By WM. S. BROWN 


of the campaign. She saved the life 
of A. B. Meacham, one of the Peace 
Commissioners, and—as Riddle states— 
had General Canby heeded her advice, 
his own life as well as that of Peace 
Commissioner Thomas would have been 
saved. As stated in Mr. Lockley’s ar- 
ticle, both she and her husband warned 
General Canby and the other members 
of the Peace Commission that treachery 
was planned. Under his orders as a 
soldier, however, Canby had no recourse 


fight, in which the Indians crept up on 
the white camp at night, is contained in 
the official record of Fremont’s expedi- 
tion. 

On the east shore of Tule Lake in 
Modoc County is a promontory embrac- 
ing a natural camping site, but also ad- 
mirably located for an ambuscade. Here, 
during the early 50’s, several emigrant 
trains were either attacked or massacred 
by the Modocs, gaining for the place 
the name of Bloody Point. In the year 
1850 one emigrant train numbering 
some eighty odd men, women and chil- 

dren, was caught in this trap 





by the Modocs and only one 





son took part in a number of 
expeditions organized by the 
settlers against marauding 
Oregon Indians, so that by 
the time he reached manhood 
he had already established a 
reputation as a frontiersman 
and Indian fighter. Between 
these expeditions which his 
adventurous young soul 
craved he worked at the news- 
paper business in his early 
years, founding both the Eu- 


gene City Guard and _ the 
Roseburg Plaindealer. On 
one of his ventures he was 


associated with Joaquin Mil- 
ler, forming a friendship 
which endured until the end 
of the famous poet's life. 

At the outbreak of the Mo- 
doc War, the Colonel had 
charge of the Salem Mercury 
and was already a man of 
note in the newspaper world 
of the West; but on the per- 





In Overland for November appeared an 
article 
Modoc Indian 
information came, as was frankly stated, from 
the son of Indian participants in that bloody 
campaign waged half a century ago between Cap- 
tain Jack's renegades and the whites. 
Of the story presented here the author says: 
“My information comes at first hand from 
an indisputably authentic source, mainly from a 
man whose mind was not only matured at the 
time of the Modoc War, but who rendered dis- 
tinguished service as an officer of white troops 
during this historic struggle. 
story, coming as it did not only from Indian 
sources but also from one who was but little 
more than a baby when the events occurred, is 
both colored by the Indian viewpoint and ren- 
dered inaccurate by the handing down of the 
tradition from generation to generation. 
lieve the statement I give here is a statement of 
fact.” 


by Fred Lockley entitled “How 


War Started.” 


EpITor. 


The author's 


Mr. Lockley’s 


IT be- 


man escaped to tell the awful 
tale of butchery which tran 
spired. ‘This man made his 
way to Jacksonville and a 
company of volunteers, raised 
by Colonel John E. Ross, has- 
tened to the scene of the 
butchery. Records left by 
men of this expedition leave 


the 


no doubt as to the sickening 
massacre which took place on 
this occasion. 

‘The next year. or in 1851, 
Capt. John F. Miller raised 
a company of volunteers at 
Jacksonville and set out to 
meet and escort emigrant 
trains through the Modoc 
country. Arriving at Bloody 
Point one morning at daylight 
they found a large party of 
emigrants surrounded by the 
Modocs who had been har- 
assing them for several days, 
killing and wounding several 














sonal request of Governor 





Grover of Oregon he threw 

up his work immediately to take part 
in the campaign as a volunteer officer. 
Colonel Thompson carried with him the 
newspaper man’s habit of taking notes, 
and all during the Modoc campaign and 
after its close and at various times dur- 
ing the struggle made the minutest in- 
vestigations, even to the extent of some- 
times incurring the enmity of various 
officials in his endeavors to get at all 
the facts. His history of the Modoc 
War, embodied in his book, “Reminis- 
cences of a Pioneer” published in 1912, 
has so far as I know never been dis- 
puted by any competent authority. 


HERE can be no dispute over Jeff 
Riddle’s statements regarding the 
valuable services rendered by his par- 
ents during the Modoc War, and his 
mother can well be termed the heroine 


but to carry out the commands of his 
Government, with the result that Capt. 
Jack was enabled to play his role ot 
assassin in safety. 

Riddle states that ‘‘no emigrants were 
killed in the Modoc country.” ‘The 
evidence is to the contrary. The very 
first expedition of white men into the 
land of the Modocs, under the com- 
mand of General John C. Fremont, was 
attacked by a band of Modocs near 
the site of the present town of Dorris 
in May, 1845, and two of Fremont’s 
men, Delaware Indians, were killed. 
But for the prompt action of Kit Car- 


‘son, the famous scout who accompanied 


Fremont’s party the little band of white 
men would probably have been entirely 
annihilated; or at least have suffered a 
much heavier loss. An account of this 


members of the trains. Mil- 
ler’s prompt attack saved 
a repetition of the horror of the 


previous year and the savages were 
driven by his company into the fast- 
nesses of the Lava Beds. Capt. Mil- 
ler and his men remained here for some 
time furnishing escorts for wagon trains 
through the Tule Lake Valley. 

At one time during their stay, some 
of his scouts noticed smoke rising from 
the tules in Tule Lake Swamp. Sur- 
rounding the spot, they captured a num- 
ber of Modoc squaws and children. In 
spite of the fact that many of them 
were dressed in bloody garments strip- 
ped from the bodies of murdered emi- 
grants, they were well treated by Mil- 
ler’s men, not one of them being harmed 
in any way. 

Shortly before the Modoc War, Scar- 
faced Charley, a warrior mentioned in 


Jeff Riddle’s story, informed John Fair- 
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childs, a rancher near Klamath Lake, 
that a large company of emigrants had 
been murdered by Modoc Indians on 
Crooked Creek, in Siskiyou County 
when he was but a little boy, and de- 
scribed the location accurately. Accord- 
ing to Charlie’s story, two young white 
girls from the train were held as cap- 
tives. One morning, two of the Indians 
getting into a dispute over the owner- 
ship of one of the girls, the chief sud- 
denly seized her by the hair, cut her 
throat and threw her body over a rim- 
rock near Hot Creek. In February, 
1873, Col. Wm. Thompson and Col. 
C. B. Bellinger, while camped in that 
vicinity, hearing the story, decided to 
investigate the matter. Not only did 
they find the charred remains of the 
wagon train and indisputable evidence 
of the massacre, but also found the skull 
and bones of the girl who had been 
killed as Scarfaced Charlie had de- 
scribed. Col. Bellinger was afterwards 
United States Judge at Portland, Ore- 
gon, and both he and Col. Thompson 
later tried to find out who the emigrants 
were, their number, destination and the 
fate of the other white girl captive, but 
without avail. 

In addition to the above authenticat- 
ed massacres of emigrant trains by the 
Modoc tribe, verified by such officers 
as Colonel Ross and Capt. Miller, a 
band of emigrants were killed on Rat- 
tlesnake Creek, several miles west of 
the site of the town of Alturas, on the 
eastern boundary of the Modoc coun- 
try. I have heard old timers tell of 
using the tires and other iron parts of 
wagons from the scene of this massacre 
in their ranch work in early days when 
iron was scarce. If 1 am not mistaken, 
one of the old hubs still does duty on 
a gatepost on the Rattlesnake Ranch. 


N the early 50’s an emigrant train 

was cut to pieces just southwest ofthe 
present town of Alturas and years later 
a very large band were butchered near 
the head of Fandango Valley in Modoc 
County. There is, however, just as 
much reason to believe that the last 
two named atrocities were the work 
of Piutes as that of Modocs, although 
I have heard old pioneers argue that 
the Modoc tribe had a hand in these 
two as well as the others for which 
they were absolutely known to have 
been responsible. It would seem, there- 
fore, that Riddle’s statements to the ef- 
fect that emigrant trains were un- 
molested in the Modoc country are not 
borne out by facts. 


IS statements also that the Modoc 
tribe suffered later for depredations 
committed by the Pit River Indians are 
not authenticated by any historical rec- 
ords. The Pit River Indians were a 
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much inferior tribe to the Modocs and 
could not begin to equal them in treach- 
ery, resourcefulness and courage. They 
lived in deadly fear of the neighboring 
Modoc tribe and generally speaking— 
welcomed the coming of the white peo- 
ple as a source of protection. 


It is probable, of course, that individ- 
ual murders of whites were committed 
by the Pits, but they never made any 
organized resistance against white inva- 
sion of their territory. Shortly after 
Col. Thompson located in Alturas, 
Chief Chip, head of the Pit River In- 
dians, proudly exhibited to him a letter 
written by General Crook many years 
before in which he commended the 
whole Pit tribe for assistance rendered 
the white troops and settlers against 
the hostile Indians, Piute and Modoc. 
There is no question that the Modocs 
as a race were good fighters and capable 
of all the ferocity, cruelty and cunning 
which are considered necessary attributes 
of the ideal Indian warrior. 


ONFLICTING stories have been 
. told of the Ben Wright Massacre, 
and versions make Wright a 
cold-blooded murderer. Fortunately, 
historical records of Lane County, Ore- 
gon, have preserved a good many facts 
concerning this famous Indian fighter 
and from all accounts it is certain that 
he was not the red-handed killer pic 
tured by Jeff Riddle. 

Born of Quaker parents, Ben Wright 
emigrated to Oregon with the first set- 
tlers. In retaliation for atrocities com- 
mitted on some of his friends he seems 
to have sworn vengeance on all Indians 
hostile to the white settlers. Like the 
typical frontiersman he travelled very 
much alone, dressed in buckskin like an 
Indian, and had as a wife an Indian 


several 


PEPLL LLG LLLLLL LL LL OLL LLL SLOCLOLE LLL OR 
EASTER LILIES 
The Easter lilies pure and white, 
Against the altar rail, 
Sway gently like a slender maid 
In misty bridal veil. 


The light through stained glass window 
panes 


Drifts down in rainbow haze, 
To touch the fragrant blossoms with 
Soft flecks of colored ravs. 


The organ peals its mellow notes, 
The choir an anthem sings, 

While worshipers breathe incense sweet 
Which round the lilies clings. 


The blossoms bend their stately heads 
As low the chantings call, 

With benediction from above, 
“May Peace abide with all.” 


—Alberta Wing Colwell. 
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squaw. He adopted Indian methods of 
fighting, even to the taking of scalps, 
and by the tribes against whom he 
fought was often described as the great- 
est warrior that ever lived. Needless 
to say, in any organized campaign 
against the hostiles he was invariably 
chosen by the settlers as a leader; not 
only because of his knowledge of In- 
dians and their ways, but also because 
it appears that he possessed real qualities 
of leadership as well. 

At the time of the Wright Massacre 
at Natural Bridge on Lost River, Ben 
Wright had with him 36 men, including 
in his company two friendly Indians 
and Frank Riddle, father of Jeff C. 
Riddle. During the Modoc War Frank 
Riddle and another of Wright's volun- 
teers met Col. Thompson and General 
Jeff Davis in the latter’s tent, by special 
appointment. Riddle and the other vol- 
unteer present at the “massacre’’ re- 
lated in detail all that had happened 
at that time. As might be supposed, 
this interview was arranged to get at the 
true facts of the affair, and Col. Thomp 
son as an accredited officer on 
service kept detailed notes during the 
conference, which lasted for over three 
hours. ‘The story was told mainly by 
Frank Riddle, the other volunteer mere- 
ly verifying his statements. ‘The tacts 
as related at this conference were also 
well known at that time to Col. Bel- 
linger, and to other officers and men 
engaged in the Modoc campaign. 

According to Frank Riddle, Wright 
had been sent out from Yreka with a 
company of thirty-six men to guard 
emigrants through the land of the 
Modocs. ‘The presence of this armed 
company in their territory under the 
leadership of such a man as Wright 
wholesome respect in the 


active 


inculcated a 
breasts of the Modoc warriors and no 
open attack was made on the 
A messenger was sent to Wright pro- 


whites. 


posing a treaty, the Modocs offering as 
evidence of good faith to surrender two 
whom they held captive. 
this promise, Wright 
moved his company to Lost River where 
they were met by the Indians who es 
tablished camp nearby. Three days 
passed with considerable feasting and 
pow-wowing, but no white girls showed 
up, although the watchful white men 
noticed that the number of warriors in 
the Indian camp had more than doubled 
and that. still 
drifting in. ‘There was now no doubt 
in the minds of Wright and his party 
that the Indians intended treachery, so 
disposing his men around the Indian 
camp, Wright informed them that he 
would enter the camp alone but that 
they were to open fire the instant his 
pistol rang out. 


white girls 
Spurred on by 


more were continually 
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Riddle stated that the morning being 
cool, Wright wore a blanket, his head 
passing through a hole in the middle 
after the custom of the time. Under- 
neath the blanket he held a loaded re- 
volver in each hand, and in this manner 
entered the Indian camp. Walking di- 
rectly to the chief, he demanded that he 
make good his promise and deliver into 
the hands of the white men the two 
white girl captives. The chief made an 
insolent reply and told Wright that he 
had never intended to keep his promise ; 
that he had now enough warriors to 
kill all the white men assembled there. 
Without waiting further Ben Wright 
shot him dead in his tracks and ran 
from the Indian camp firing right and 
left as he went. 

At the sound of Wright’s first shots 
the white men poured a fusilade into 
the camp and the Indians forming a 
line sent a shower of arrows towards the 
whites, slightly wounding two or three. 
Immediately after firing the white men 
charged the camp and the Indians broke 
and fled, some taking shelter in the 
sagebrush and others jumping into the 
river. The white men hunted them out 
and shot them down like rabbits, a 
total of 47 Indians being killed, seven 
of whom were squaws shot during the 
first firing on the comp. No Indian 
women or children were intentionally 
killed or wounded, those who were cap- 
tured being turned loose next day. 

There have been many conflicting 
stories of this affair from time to time, 
but the above is the account as given 
to Col. Thompson and other officers 
many years later, by Frank Riddle, one 
of the participants in the fight. One 
thing is certain and that is that this 
fight or massacre, whichever one has a 
mind to call it broke forever the war 
power of the Modoc tribe, since they 
offered no further organized resistance 
to the white man’s occupation of their 
territory. 


RUE, Capt. Jack was a Modoc— 

not a chief, or even the son of a 
chief—merely a renegade Indian war- 
rior. As a matter of fact, almost the 
entire membership of Captain Jack’s 
band were renegade Indians from dif- 
ferent western tribes, outlawed by In- 
dians and whites alike. At the out- 
break of the campaign in which he was 
the nominal leader Jack was being hunt- 
ed by civil authorities for the murder 
of a member of his own tribe. Jack 
was merely an Indian outlaw, a fugitive 
from justice, who gathered around him 
Indians of his own type, together with 
some few who possessed an undying hat- 
red against the powerful white man 
and embraced the opportunity to take 
the warpath once more. Many of them 
had been closely associated with white 
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people for years, were well armed, 
dressed for the most part like white 
men and very far removed indeed from 
the novelist’s popular conception of 
fierce painted savages dressed in buck- 
skin and sporting scalplocks for the con- 
venience of their foes. As near as could 
be determined there was a total of 71 
warriors in the band (not 51 as Riddle 
states), only 26 of whom were Modocs; 
and even of this 26 several were not true 
Modocs, but Hot Creeks and Rock 
Indians. 

The treaty of October 14, 1864, gave 
the Modoc tribe $320,000.00 and a body 
of land on the Klamath Reservation 
covering 768,000 acres, making them 
one of the richest tribes in the country. 
In return for this they were to cede 
to the Federal Government all rights 
in the Lost River and Tule Lake coun- 
try. The Modoc Indians, as a tribe, 
kept faith with the Government, and as 
stated above Capt. Jack’s band was com- 
posed mainly of renegades like himself. 

Of the implied heroism of Capt. Jack, 
of which Jeff Riddle makes mention, as 
well as of his other high qualities, there 
is no record left by the white officers 
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VAGABOND 
A garment flutters in the rain 
That stirs the night’s serenity; 
A door is opened—shut again, 
Locking out the world, and me. 


Always thus: for you the door 

Opening, closing, as you will; 

And for me * * * I turn once more 

And seek the road, a wanderer still. 
—Barbara Hollis. 


who served in the Modoc War. Col. 
Thompson characterizes Jack as an ar- 
rant coward, though paying a just 
tribute to Hooker Jim, Schoncin and 
others of his warriors. In fact, just 
before the close of the campaign, the 
Indians under Jack threatened him with 
murder because of his habit of directing 
operations from a place of safety, dressed 
in the full uniform of the murdered 
Canby, in which he was attired when 
captured. 

Just before the outbreak of the Modoc 
War, Jack flatly refused to meet in con- 
ference the Superintendent of Indian 
affairs, but instead sent his cutthroat 
band through the settlements around 
Tule Lake, murdering the settlers as 
they went. All of the male members of 
the Body family were butchered while 
engaged in everyday tasks around their 
home, the women taking to the hills for 
safety. The Schira and Brotherton 
families met a like fate. Henry Miller, 
staunch old pioneer who had befriended 
the members of the band, met death at 
their hands under circumstances of 
shocking brutality . Other families and 
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individual settlers, whose names I can- 
not now recall were also cruelly butch- 
ered. 

It is quite true, as Jeff Riddle says, 
that Major Jackson played an ignoble 
and cowardly part in the preliminaries 
to the active campaign, and seems to 
have taken no steps to aid the settlers 
he was sent out to protect. His coward- 
ice served well to incite the Indians to 
further fiendish atrocities and to make 
them cocksure that they were more than 
a match for the military forces sent 
against them. 


T IS not my purpose to describe in 
detail the campaign waged against 
Capt. Jack and his band in and around 
the Stronghold in the Lava Beds at the 
south end of Tule Lake. This has been 
done by abler pens than mine and is also 
a matter of historical record. The as- 
tonishment that a mere handful of In- 
dians could hold at bay a large white 
force for so many months is somewhat 
dispelled when one has visited the bat- 
tleground. The natural fortress select- 
ed by the Indians, and known to them 
from time immemorial, covers a con- 
siderable area and is practically im- 
pregnable. No fortifications erected by 
human hands could ever approach in 
difficulty of access or in protective 
strength this upheaval of Nature’s work 
and it well deserves its name of “Strong- 
hold.” 

Innumerable caves, large and small, 
natural runways or trenches already to 
hand, parapets and all, fortified lookout 
points and a more or less open space 
on all sides over which an approaching 
foe could be plainly seen, to a certain 
extent explains why it cost the lives of 
almost 400 men to drive the Indians 
from their lava fastness. At that, the 
Oregon volunteers and some of the 
regulars penetrated to within 50 yards 
of the scalp pole in front of Capt. Jack’s 
cave during the heaviest ° fighting on 
January 17, 1873. Had Col. Thomp- 
son’s offer to charge with the volunteers 
at that time been accepted, several hun- 
dred lives might perhaps have been 
saved. However, since the casualties 
that day had reached almost a hundred, 
Generals Wheaton and Ross refused to 
issue any order that would involve a 
still heavier loss of life among the brave 
volunteers. 

Incidentally, it might also be men- 
tioned as a tribute to Colonels Thomp- 
son and Bellinger, both volunteer of- 
ficers, that they were practically the 
last men to reach the military camp at 
the top of Gillem’s Bluff, several miles 
from the Stronghold after the heavy 
fighting of January 17. It is recorded 
of them that they staggered into camp 
at two o'clock next morning bearing 
between them a wounded soldier with 
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whom they had toiled up the steep 
ascent. 

As is well known, the Modoc War 
lasted several months, cost the lives of 
about 450 men, including settlers, and 
the United States Government around 
five millions of dollars. During the 
fighting around Capt. Jack’s Stronghold, 
but one Indian was killed and his death 
was the result of his own curiosity in 
tampering with an unexploded shell. 
Much of the blame for the heavy loss 
of life and the many mistakes made can 
be laid at the door of the incompetent 
General Gillem, and a spot near the 
Stronghold, where over 180 officers and 
men were buried in one ‘spot will prob- 
ably always be known as Gillem’s 
Graveyard. The Indians were driven 
from the Lava Beds only after a column 
of regular troops was wedged between 
Tule Lake and their fortress, thus cut- 
ting them off from water. This was 
done contrary to orders and was the 
course of action suggested to General 
Gillem many times before by volunteer 
oficers and veteran Indian fighters of 
the regular troops. 


HE story Riddle tells of the mur- 
Z der of a squaw by soldiers probably 
had its origin in the murder of four 
Indian warriors by settlers. These In- 
dians, with several women and children, 
came to John Fairchilds’ ranch to give 
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themselves up to the white authorities 
and were taken to the military camp in 
a wagon by Fairchilds. Oregon volun- 
teers were accused of the massacre and 
Colonel Thompson sent to investigate. 
He found the four bucks dead as re- 
ported and a squaw who had remained 
in the wagon slightly wounded. He 
also secured sufficient evidence to prove 
that the deed had not been perpetrated 
by anyone connected with the military 
forces. The Indian woman was well 
cared for by Donald McKay, chief of 
scouts, under Col. Thompson’s orders. 

I have no doubt that Jeff C. Riddle 
acts in good faith, both in the telling and 
believing of his story, but as stated be- 
fore, his narrative of the affairs of the 
Modocs both before and during the cam- 
paign smacks very strongly of a purely 
Indian version, based on the very flim- 
siest of facts distorted by much repeti- 
tion among an uneducated people. Capt. 
O. C. Applegate and Lieut. Rheims, 
both of Klamath Falls, Oregon, are also 
well known officers of the Modoc Lava 
Bed Campaign. I have known of 
neither of these men making statements 
that would substantiate the bulk of Jeff 
Riddle’s story, although Capt. Appel- 
gate is one of the best versed men in 
Indian lore, tradition and history left 
alive on the Pacific Coast today, par- 
ticularly that in connection with the 
tribes whose hunting grounds were lo- 
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cated in Modoc and Siskiyou Counties 
in California and Klamath County in 
Oregon. 

The Modoc Indian War, being among 
the last of the extensive Indian cam- 
paigns of the West, was a favorite theme 
of many writers, who, like Capt. Dran- 
nan, were never in any way connected 


with the fighting at all. Drannan 
claimed to have been chief of scouts 
during the campaign. If so, his work 


must have been carried on at a con- 
siderable distance, since veterans of the 
war with whom I have talked state that 
no such officer existed at the seat of 
operations. Donald McKay served as 
chief of scouts during the campaign 
against Capt. Jack’s band. 

The Modoc Lava Beds and the old 
hunting grounds of the Modocs gen- 
erally are mostly within the boundaries 
of the Modoc National Forest. The 
Forest Service is posting signs, marking 
places of interest, constructing roads 
and making it easy in every way for 
the student of pioneer history to visit 
the hunting grounds of a bygone race. 
The entire Modoc country is easily ac- 
cessible by automobile and the battle- 
grounds of the Modoc War are in prac- 
tically the same condition as when the 
notorious Capt. Jack and his warriors 
successfully defied for long months the 
large military force operating against 
them. 








Momentary Respite 


By BELLE TURNBULL 


My fancy moves in gardens, sumptuously, My fancy knows yet other gardens dight 
For my delight. 


And one is like a casket rare, where are 


To pleasure me. 

And one is like an emerald, strangely set, 
Joined to a sapphire on a dusky breast; 
Deepness and brightness wonderfully met. 
For the dark lawn slopes softly to the West, 
Down to twin headlands, with the sea between, 
Ultramarine. 

There, peacocking in gold and green and blue, 
My fancy walks with you. 


Roses for rubies, roses for its pearls. 
Close-walled and still it lies, and heavenly far 
From all but its own fragrance, that upcurls, 
Incense to Love in marble, standing cool, 
Plashed in a pool. 

There, laced with you beneath a white birch tree, 
Fancy bides delicately— 


You're rather sick of gardens, truth to tell? 
Yet suffer me a little, lest I dwell 
Continually in Hell! 
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Thad Welch---Pioneer and Painter 


IS mother’s worried expression 

as she greeted him convinced 

him that something very serious 
had happened. Trifles never worried 
Sarah Welch and of this her son was 
well aware. 

It developed that during Thad’s ab- 
sence some one had talked his younger 
brothers into believing that a small for- 
tune could be made by going into the 
patent medicine business. Greatly en- 
thused they persuaded their mother to 
mortgage the farm to obtain the ready 
money necessary. It had all been an 
illusion and the mortgage was about to 
be foreclosed. It was too late for any- 
thing to be done. 

Sarah Welch was greatly distressed, 
for there was mingled with her alarm 
for the future the chagrin that she had 
not confided in Thad about this ven- 
ture. Thad, who had uncomplainingly 
assumed the responsibilities of the fam- 
ily and had always assisted them in so 
far as he was able. In later years Welch 
used to say, “That was one of the 
greatest blows in my life, losing the farm 
in such a way.” 


By HELEN VERNON REID 
(Continued from last month) 


Following this event Sarah Welch 
and her children moved to Portland and 
Thad once more had a home and a 
mother’s care. 

Madison and Ralph found ready em- 
ployment in Portland, the younger 
children went to school and the family 
had more comfort than ever before. 

A few months prior to his leaving 
Walling’s Printing Office an incident 
occurred which, slight in itself, never- 
theless determined the future of ‘Thad 
Welch. 

One day Baron von ‘Toft came into 
the cfice. He was then an artist but 
in later years became a prominent play- 
wright in Denmark. On this particular 
day he brought a bundle of water color 
sketches, which he had made along the 
Columbia, to be bound in book form. 
In looking these over, Thad felt the 
impulse to paint; he was confident he 
could do work like this, and better, if 
he only had the tools, and for days he 
thought of these water color sketches 














“Sunset Glow’—-from the painting by Thad Welch 











and longed for an opportunity to try 
his hand. But the day’s work must be 
done and so the weeks lengthened into 
months before this seed-thought began to 
germinate in a most unexpected way. 

His aunt Eleanor had been attending 
a bearding school at Salem and came 
home with some painting she had done 
in oil. ‘They were merely crude copies 
but they fascinated Thad. He asked 
what kind of paint she used and she re- 
plied, “Tube paints.” 

Not knowing what she meant and not 
wishing to display his ignorance before 
her, he went to an art store to inquire 
about them. ‘lhe future artist was 
twenty at that time. From then on he 
spent all his spare time and money for 
paints, working all day in the office and 
at night trying to draw and paint. 

While working on The Oregonian 
Thad ran off the memorable extra of 
the assassination of Lincoln. It was on 
an old Ruggles Press and there were 
seventy-five dollars’ worth of extras sold, 
at ten cents a copy, the proceeds of 
which were donated to the United 
States Sanitary Commission, an organ- 
ization similar to the Red Cross of the 
present day. 

In the summer of 1864 Thad wanted 
a vacation badly. He was then earning 
nine dollars a week on The Oregonian. 
A letter from his aunt Eleanor, who 
was living in Salem, decided him that 
it was there he wanted to go, but the 
fare was seven dollars each way and his 
resources did not permit such an ex- 
travagance. He discussed the matter 
with his friend and fellow compositor, 
George H. Himes, who advised him to 
walk to Salem. “Its only fifty miles,” 
Himes told him, “and your legs ar 
good. So Thad walked the fifty miles 
and returned the same way. 

A few months later W. Lair Hill 
was driving along a dusty road in Fast- 
ern Oregon. It was July and the mid 
day sun was so hot that he was forced 
to rest his sweating horse occasionally. 
The shady spots seemed doubly refresh- 
ing as there was no top to the buggy. 
Proceeding in this fashion he overtook 
a young fellow with a pack on his back, 
tired and dusty and travel stained. 


R. HILL hailed him. The young 
traveller turned, and the face 
which looked into his was none other 
than that of the lad who years before 
sat in his lap up in the attic room at 
the McMinnville College. Thad was 


delighted to see his old friend and glad- 
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ly shaking the outstretched hand 
clambered into the buggy. His mother 
had taken up a tract of land in Eastern 
Oregon and Thad had been with her 
for quite a time getting the family set- 
tled. He was returning to Portland 
and had two hundred miles ahead of 
him to walk when Mr. Hill fortunately 
overtook him. 

On reaching Portland, Thad resumed 
his work on The Oregonian, “batch- 
ing” with George H. Himes on the 
corner of Second and Salmon Streets. 
They were both employed in the same 
ofice and became good friends. Though 
they saw little of each other in later 
life, the bond of friendship was never 
broken. 

When he was a child California was 
the wonderland of Thad’s fancy. Tales 
of the Argonauts and descriptions of 
the Missions never failed to stimulate 
his longing to visit this Eldorado of the 
West. Upon the receipt of a letter 
from his aunt Jane Dixon, who had 
settled near Sacramento in the town 
which was named for her family, he 
decided to go to California at the first 
opportunity. 

This came sooner than he had antici- 
pated, when William L. Halsey, the 
Vice-President of the steamship lines 
between San Francisco and Portland, 
became interested in his work. Mr. 
Halsey realized that there was no future 
for the rising young artist in Portland 
and gave him the financial aid requisite 
to go to San Francisco. Thad’s mother 
and the children were comfortable on 
their new farm and he felt the moment 
had arrived to fulfill his heart’s desire. 

There was a cordial reception await- 
ing him, and for a few months after his 
arrival in California Thad did odd 
tasks for his aunt about the farm and 
spent the greater part of his time paint- 
ing portraits of the various members of 
the family and a few sketches along the 
shore of the Sacramento River. 

While visiting the Dixon family an 
incident occurred which was character- 
istic of Thad’s considerate nature and 
his thought for others. 

As his aunt Jane Dixon seldom took 
a vacation and was continually waiting 
on her family, Thad urged her to leave, 
Promising that he would look out for 
the household during her absence. She 
consented, delighted at the prospect of 
this unexpected rest and change. He 
thought she would. be gone for two or 
three days but she remained away two 
weeks. Her nephew, however, was 
faithful to his undertaking and cooked 
for six husky men. 

One day in making biscuits he made 
too many for one pan and not wishing 
to take another he piled the second layer 
on the first. When they emerged from 
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“Evening,” 


from the Painting by Thad Welch 





the oven the biscuits were towering and 
every one was afraid to touch them. 

Within a few months, his scanty 
funds coming to an end, Thad reluc- 
tantly left Dixon and his painting to 
search for some printing office. Years 
later he refers to this period of his life 
in a brief and interesting journal: 

“The completion of the Central and 
Union Pacific Railroad had ‘knocked 
the bottom out’ of the printing business 
for many, and after haunting the print- 
ing offices in the vain hope of earning 
enough to keep from starving, I made a 
break for the country, to try my luck 
on a ranch again. 

“Only one who has tried it knows 
what it is to work on a farm in Cali- 
fornia during harvest time. Four 
o'clock in the morning until sunset, con- 
tinually ‘on the jump’ except when the 
machine broke down, with the thermo- 
meter at one hundred and eighteen or 
more in the shade and the rapacious maw 
of the thresher crying for ‘more straw, 
more straw.’ It was enough to take the 
starch out of even the most seasoned. 
And when the wind blew, that made 
one’s hair and whiskers stand on end 
with electricity, the machine became a 
veritable dynamo, and after the noon 
hour gave the feeder a shock up to his 
elbows. The horses were dry as a bone, 
the perspiration drying before it had 
time to wet the hair. 

“Of one thing I was convinced, that 
one could never go to heaven if he had 
to work long pitching barley into a 
steam thresher. I couldn’t think of 
cuss words bad enough, the heat and 
dust were unbearable but the barley 
beards stuck in my shirt and I often 
wondered if the shirts the old monks 
wore as a penance were anything like 
it. Regulus in his barrel of spikes 
wasn’t in it. 

“What a relief it was when the har- 
vest was over and the grain-hauled to 


the depot. That was a pretty tough 
proposition also for me, not being a 
heavy weight. The first sack that I 
tackled almost made me throw up the 
job. But I stuck to it and in a day or 
two could handle them alright. 


N the meantime several of us de- 

termined to hunt a cool place 
when the summer’s work should be over. 
Our party consisted of four besides my- 
self. A two-horse team and wagon car- 
ried us and our camping outfit. Our 
destination was Fall River Valley, East 
of Mount Shasta. I had my paints and 
brushes along; nothing smaller than Mt. 
Shasta would do those days. 


“We were four or five days making 
the trip. At old Fort Crook, on Fall 
River I left the others and rode in a 
lumber wagon to Sherp Rock, on the 
North fork of the Shasta Butte, where 
I made a number of sketches. 


“At the same time, Clarence King 
with his party of geological surveyors 
were at the same place. Gilbert Munger, 
the artist, and Watkins the photographer 
were also of the party. H. R. Bloomer 
was at Sissons on the West side, so there 
wasn't much danger of Shasta getting 
away. Where I was, there was nothing 
but sand and sagebrush, rocks and rattle- 
snakes. One day I sat on a pile of lava 
that stuck out of the sand, and painted 
for several hours. I heard something 
rattle, but I paid no attention thinking 
that I had perchance pushed against a 
rattle weed. The next day I took a 
look under the rock where I had been 
seated and there he was as comfortable 
as you please. He had been only six 
inches from my heel all the time I was 
painting the day before. 

“No other incident occurred to dis- 
turb my happy dreams, until my dete 
noir, penury, was again on my track 
and I saw I must give Shasta a rest 
while I took a walk to Yreka to see how 
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the printing business was flourishing. 
But there was no show for a stranger 
and the prospect commenced to look 
pretty blue. 

“One evening while wandering in the 
outskirts of the town I came across a 
family of campers around a fire. The 
man of the outfit was fiddling ‘Soldier’s 
Joy’, the lady, smoking. I could not 
see her face, only the clay pipe protrud- 
ing from a wilted sunbonnet. The 
children, two girls and two boys, were 
sprawled around the fire, in the dust 
and ashes. 

“The fiddler informed me that he was 
traveling for his wife’s health, We 
soon found we had mutual friends and 
acquaintances and they invited me to 
share their bacon and other luxuries of 
which I stood in great need. Wander- 
ing around without a nickle among 
strangers, I had about come to the con- 
clusion that an artist’s life is not what 
it is cracked up to be. 

“The next day with my new friends 
I started on the back track towards 
Fort Crook. ‘The first day we were 
belated through the breaking of a wagon 
wheel, so that it was late when we 
found a ranch where we could find 
wood and water. It was bright moon- 
light, and as we passed a field I saw the 
glint of watermelons—my strongest 
weakness. I soon had a large one in 
my arms, but it was an awkward thing 
with which to climb a picket fence, 
which. caught me in the seat of my drill- 
ing overalls, taking out a piece as big 
as my hat. But I hung on to my melon. 

It was my affair to get permission 
from the rancher to build a fire in his 
lane, and I was very careful to keep 
myself right end on while talking to 
him, lest he become cognizant of my 
misfortune. The permission was heart- 
ily given and he added that there were 
plenty of watermelons down in the field ; 
to help myself. I haven’t stopped feel- 
ing ashamed yet..... 

“The next evening we reached our 
destination—Elk Flat, about half way 
between Sissons and Fort Crook. We 
had already concluded to put up at a 
half-way house for the accommodation 
of travelers between the two places, all 
the settlers in Fall River and Big Val- 
leys using this route to get their sup- 
plies. 

“However the season was now far ad- 
vanced and the snow began to fall and 
was soon so deep that it was impossible 
to haul the loads out, as there was a 
very long hill to climb at the start. So 
they made three carts of the hind 
wheels of the three wagons and loaded 
them with the women and children and 
bedding and provisions and made a start 
for civilization. By dark we found our- 
selves only about three miles from the 
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cabin, the horses exhausted, the children 
and the women crying, stuck in four 
feet of snow. We held a council of 
war, which had no result. ‘The old 
preacher said if they wanted to go out 
he would do all he could to get them 
out. When asked what I thought, | 
said, Get back to the cabin while it was 
still possible, there we could have a fire 
and a place to sleep. The road being 
already broken we were soon sitting 
around a rousing fire and a hot supper. 

FTER supper Mathewy informed 

us that we must get out that 
night as there was danger of los- 
ing his horses if the snow should set- 
tle and become hard. All this time the 
snow was falling, so fine and so thick, 
like a dense fog. So leaving the women 
and children in the care of the ‘fat boy’ 
we started and after two strenuous days 
reached Fort Crook and put our horses 
in pasturage. Now to return to the 
cabin. 

“Tl had heard about Norwegian skis 
but never seen them, and how an expert 
could travel seventy-five miles a day on 
them, so I thought to go thirty miles 
would be easy. I made a pair from a 
pine board, according to the best in- 
formation at hand, and started back in 
fine spirits. My partner’s wife had 
given me several small commissions to 
transact at the store in Fort Crook 
among which was a milk pan of lard to 
furnish us with flour gravy in case the 
bacon should run out. I had two or 
three biscuits in my pocket but I ate 
them before the Fort was out of sight. 

“T soon found my snow shoes were 
not a success. I had made them too 
light and instead of sliding over the 
snow, they tried to go under it. ‘The 
consequences were my speed lacked con- 
siderable of being at the rate of seventy- 
five miles per day. 

“The solitude in that great pine for- 
est in winter when there is four or five 
feet of snow was something terrible. 
Every living thing, almost, seemed to 
have deserted it. One solitary bear had 
crossed the road. Not a chipmunk nor 
bird of any kind were to be seen or 
heard. Even the wind had ceased to 
rustle the pine needles. ‘The stumps, 
where men had felled the trees, were 
some company, as they showed that some 
human being had been there. By dark, 
I was still about six miles from a de- 
serted shingle-maker’s cabin where I 
had left a piece of pork and a loaf of 
bread. 

“Travelling in the dark was impos- 
sible. The snow on the pine trees had 
thawed and fallen off in masses, making 
great holes into which I stumbled every 
minute. 

“T looked out for a place to build a 
fire and found a big sugar pine that had. 
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been blown down making many splinters, 
But they were wet from the melted 
snow and my matches were almost gone 
before I coaxed the wood to burn. After 
the fire had melted the snow from the 
log, I pulled off a piece of bark about 
my size and after making it hot before 
the fire, stretched myself upon it until 
it became cold then warmed it again. 
All this time I was thinking of the pork 
and bread, and how if I should ever 
get to a place where there was enough 
to eat, I would never leave it and what 
a fool I had been to do it this time. 


“T had never known what hunger was 
until that night. I tried to go on in 
the night, but had to give it up. I ate 
snow, chewed sticks, and finally tried 
the pan of lard. It was eleven o'clock 
the next morning before I reached the 
deserted shingle-maker’s cabin. I was 
so played out that I could not enter it 
with any sort of dignity, but just rolled 
in, as the snow about the door was al- 
most as high as the cabin. 

“The pork was raw, the bread was 
full of frost but I ate them both and 
then felt as though nothing had ‘hap- 
pened. By dark, on the following day 
I was in camp. 

“Of course my reception was’ very 
warm, as they had had their doubts 
about seeing me again. And, to tell the 
truth, I had had some doubts myself of 
ever reaching their cabin. ‘They were 
enthusiastic about their plan for’ going 
out with sleds, and they had been 
anxious about my welfare because they 
needed me to pull one of the sleds. 


““My experience had taught me some- 
thing about snow, and I commenced to 
use my knowledge by making a pair of 
fine snow shoes, eight feet long, three 
inches wide, with nicely turned up toes. 
I cut and split a pine sapling and 
fashioned the pieces into something like 
my snow shoes and nailed them on the 
bottem of my sled runnets. When the 
others saw what I had done they pirated 
my invention. It was my private in- 
tention to run away from them the next 
day, which I did, making straight for 
Red Bluff to look for a printing office. 

“It was a five days tramp through 
slush and mud, only to find all the 
situations filled by young ladies who 
pulled their skirts aside as I passed, for 
I was about the worst looking tramp 
printer ever seen, without the courage 
of the average tramp. ... . 


TRAMPED about the country for 
a number of days with an oc- 
casional handout to keep me going. 
However, the handouts growing less and 
less frequent and the complaint in my 
stomach becoming more and more in- 


(Continued on page 180) 
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ALIFORNIANS say that if one 
spends a year within the borders 
of their state he cannot hence- 

forth stay away. Fate once left The 
Traveler in California for a twelve 
month and since, although being the 
“traveler” he has many times gone 
away, he has, perforce, come back many 
times. 

One does not tire of California. She 
is always changing; ever blending the 
very old and the very new, the beauti- 
ful and the utilitarian, the stable and 
the transitory. The swift cycles of his 
going and coming have once more 
brought the traveler to the Golden State 
and once again made him a state-wide 
tourist, and these are just a few jottings 
made by the way. 

SAN FRANCISCO, THE 

COSMOPOLITAN 

Most cities, like most people, fall into 
types. The city of distinctive person- 
ality attracts as does a unique person. 
In his book, “Abroad at Home” Julian 
Street says, “With her hills San Fran- 
cisco is Rome; with her harbor she is 
Naples; with her hotels she is New 
York.” But San Francisco cannot be 
classified. She is typically San Fran- 
cisco. San Franciscans boast with jus- 
tice that theirs is a hard-headed business 
city. But she has neither the romance 
nor the sordidness of the usual commer- 
cial center. Hers is the romantic ad- 
venturous hard-headedness of the gold 
seekers and the Vigilantes. San Fran- 
cisco is a commercial city as New York 
is a commercial city, and she is the cos- 
mopolitan center of art and letters in 
the West as New York is in the East. 
The spirit of Bret Harte, Mark Twain 
and Joaquin Miller permeate her at- 
mosphere. 

The notorious Barbary Coast is gone. 
Chinatown is less a cross section of Can- 
ton than it was of old. Weird crimes 
are no longer common to the water- 
front. For all this we should, no doubt, 
be glad. But The Traveler is enough of 
a barbarian to grow slightly sentimental 
as he sees civilization wipe out the last 
American landmarks of the old dare- 
devil seaports. 

Nevertheless, Chinatown, with its 
ten thousand Orientals, is still the most 
picturesque replica of the Far East to 
be found in America. San Francisco’s 
Latin Quarter is less a commercialized 
show place than almost any other in the 
world. No pretentious memorials have 
been raised to kill the historic atmos- 
phere of Portsmouth Square with the 
symbols of immortalism. ‘This place 
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The Traveler 


By J. WILLIAM TERRY 


where was raised the American flag 
when California was claimed for the 
United States and where the Vigilantes 
held their historic gatherings, is much the 
same fascinating haunt of the wanderer 
and down-and-outs that it was when it 
attracted and held the interest of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson in 1879. 

In contrast to these land-marks of 
historic San Francisco, there is the dig- 
nity of the Civic Center with its Doric 
architecture and its dome which is but 
fourteen feet smaller in diameter and 
ten feet less in heighth than the dome 
of the national capitol; and the Trans- 
Bay Cities, the homing place of thou- 
sands of San Francisco .commuters. Here 
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REFRAIN TO AN UNWRITTEN 
SONG 

O, California— 

Of thy true beauty 

No song has yet been sung! 


Of thy voluptuous mountains, 

Eager as ripened breasts 

For the joy of firm gentleness upon 
them ; 

And thy saddened valleys, 

Longing as the wanting lover 

For the tingling of caresses; 

Of thy wind-swept deserts 

And thy naked cliffs, 

Howling their solitude to 
stubbornness— 

No song has yet been sung! 


elemental 


No song has yet been sung 
Of thy true beauty, 
O, California! 


—Yossef Gaer. 
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are classic Berkeley and Palo Alto, to- 
gether the Athens of the West, the 
Boston of the Pacific Coast. Berkeley 
with the University of California the 
largest university in the world and Palo 
Alto with Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity. Here is Oakland with her fac- 
tories and major mercantile institutions, 
a typical American commercial city. 
Altogether, San Francisco may be per- 
sonified as one of those rare and unique 
persons who have traveled much, lived 
much and embraced the customs of many 
people, at last to have settled down to 
a broad-minded and industrious exist- 
ence. About such a one there is al- 
ways the poise that comes with broad 
experience, the romantic charm of one 
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familiar with strange lands and the 
strength of one who has battled with 
life. To the traveler, that is San Fran- 
cisco. 
TO LOS ANGELES AND SAN 
DIEGO BY WATER 
HE trip south from San Francisco 
was made on the Pacific Ocean. 
Leaving San Francisco in the late aft- 
ernoon on the Los Angeles Steamship 
Company’s luxurious boat, “Yale,” The 
Traveler was settled in his Los Angeles 
hotel well before noon of the next day. 

It was a welcome relaxation after a 
busy day in the city as the boat passed 
out over the smooth waters of San Fran- 
cisco Bay. We passed ships anchored 
along the quays flying the flags of many 
nations; ships from the west coast of 
Mexico, from South America, Australia, 
Japan, China, the Philippines, Hawaii 
and the Islands of the South Seas. Then 
came Alcatraz, the battleship shaped and 
strongly fortified island which serves as 
a military prison; its orderly battle- 
ments giving the impression of the fig- 
ure of a cameo carved out of the smooth 
bay. ‘To the north was Angel Island, 
the site of one of the best equipped 
quarantine stations in the world. Be- 
yond, there was the calm ineffable beauty 
of the low western sun across the Gold- 
en Gate. 

Just out of the bay, the traveler 
looked back along the straight line 
across its mouth, and dreamed of Cab- 
rillo, the discoverer of California, who 
sailed almost in sight of the Golden 
Gate only to turn back; and of Drake 
and Vicaino who explored the California 
coast without suspecting the existence of 
San Francisco Bay; and of Governor 
Portola, its discoverer, who attributed 
his good fortune to his remark that if 
St. Francis desired a mission named 
after him let him show them his port. 

At dark, the music of chimes called 
everyone from the deck and The 
Traveler from his reverie to a splendid 
dinner. Afterward, comfortably seated 
before the ship’s radio, we had an hour 
with San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Denver musicians. ‘Then there was 
dancing and a general good time in the 
Veranda Cafe. 

Our ship bore gold chevrons, the 
decoration of the government in appre- 
ciation of her service in carrying more 
than 400,000 troops safely across the 
English Channel, during the war. 

Leaving Wilmington, the Los 
Angeles Harbor, at three in the after- 
noon the boat continued through five 
daylight hours along the picturesque 
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southern coast to San Diego. 


This is a trip The Traveler shall 
be glad to make again. 


LOS ANGELES THE CITY OF 
THE ANGELS 

TREETS crowded until at noon the 

corner of Broadway and Seventh 
ce the appearance of the famous in- 
tersection of State and Madison. Here 
we brush elbows with and tread on the 
toes of lowans, Nebraskans, dwellers 
in Kansas and Illinois, people from 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and every part of 
the Union. From the automobile jam- 
med traffic, one would think this and 
not Detroit was the native heath of 
the horseless carriage, and we do not 
question Los Angeles’ boast of having 
more automobiles than any other city 
in the world. 

Los Angeles somewhat confuses The 
Traveler these days. Its people move 
about with the deliberation common to 
a semi-tropic climate, but the pace of 
the city leaves him a bit breathless. With 
only Palm Beach, Miami and Atlantic 
City as contemporaries, Los Angeles 
is America’s playground city. There 
was the time when it was almost whol- 
ly a tourist city. It is now no less the 
city of tourists, but in addition it is 
industriously building itself into a mod- 
ern American metropolis of the first 
rank. Its borders reach out twenty- 
five miles to embrace its harbor and 
for twenty miles into the San Fernando 
Valley. In 1920 it was the fifth city 
in population in the United States with 
576,673 people, today it lays claim to 
a population of close to 1,000,000. 

There was a time when to think 
of palm and pepper trees of ‘orange 
groves and real estate excursions was to 
think of Los Angeles. Now we must 
include it when we think of oil wells. 
At Santa Fe Springs and Signal Hill 
we find the oil derricks everywhere in- 
terspersed among the citrus trees. Dur- 
ing the past two years Los Angeles has 
had one of the most remarkable oil 
booms in our history, so that oil has 
come to share the spotlight with real 
estate. 

As a city Los Angeles is unique in its 
commingling of so many elements, each 
viewed by itself, seeming to be domi- 
nant, but all taken together—well The 
Traveler has admitted that it leaves him 
somewhat breathless and uncertain. One 
cannot deny that Los Angeles is win- 
ning a very considerable place for her- 
self in the world sun. 


AN AUTO TOUR TO SAN 
DIEGO 
ALIFORNIA has good roads. 
Even the superlative is justified; 
California has excellent roads. The 
Traveler knows of none better and few 
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their equal anywhere in the world. Con- 
sequently, the auto stage, as a tourist 
means of “seeing all and knowing all” 
has been developed to a point of un- 
usual efficiency. 

Instead of the orthodox rubberneck- 
wagon “speiler” with his sonorous chant, 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, on our right 
we see—,” the California auto tourist 
companies employ men who are at once 
chauffeur and host, tactfully drawing 
the passengers into a companionable 
footing; willing and authoritative 
sources of information. ‘This is done 
in so informal a way that even the 
professional globe trotter is saved the 
humiliation of thinking of himself as 
being on a “personally conducted tour” 
or in the hands of a “guide.” 

The Traveler spent two delightful 
days on a tour from Los Angeles to 
San Diego and return with the Golden 
States Auto Tours. 

Leaving Los Angeles at eight in the 
morning, we caught a glimpse of the 
waters of Los Angeles Harbor through 
the oil derricks of Signal Hill, then 
rode into the verdure of Orange Coun- 
ty. There is a lavishness about tropical 
vegetation which gives The Traveler 
the sensation of lolling in the lap of 
luxury. This morning he found it easy 
to imagine himself an idle multi-mil- 
lionaire many times over. It is this sort 
of country, with countless acres of 
orange groves, golden with fruitage and 
fragrant with blossoms; of palm lined 
highways stretching miles to their van- 
ishing point in the blue-misted moun- 
tains—a reign of verdure-hung little 
towns and cozy homes in the midst 
of ever-blooming roses and exotics, that 
impresses upon the Easterner that he is 
really in the Land of Dreams, Cali- 
fornia. 


SANTA ANA 


HE county seat of Orange County 

is a city of thirty thousand and en- 
joying a normal Southern California 
growth. That is, it is not doubling its 
population every month as are some of 
the stripling towns in the south of the 
state, nor is it simply adding the few 
thousands a year that would constitute 
normal growth in that country which 
is “back home” to the Santa Anaian. 
But it does have good grounds for ex- 
pecting to stand around the 100,000 
mark within the next five years. 


Orange County cities, especially the 
little cities of Anaheim, Orange and 
Fullerton are most truly indicative of 
the stability of the development of 
Southern California . They are not 
materially affected by the tourist tide, 
the oil industry or speculative real 
estate ventures. For the most part, 
the citizens are those from the Middle- 
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West who have sought California’s sun- 
shine, and being past middle life have 
their competence and are retired, plus 
those who are busy in the citrus and 
walnut industries. These places prog- 
ress with the steady and healthy dog- 
trot of an athlete in training. 


ALONG THE SOUTHERN 
COAST 


HERE are many interesting sea- 
side towns and resorts along the 
125 miles of coast between Los Angeles 
and San Diego. Seal Beach and Naples, 
originally little more than camping 
and amusement resorts are becoming 
attractive beach towns. Naples is novel 
in imitation of its Italian prototype. 
At Laguna, the artists and writers 
have been waging a losing battle in an 
effort to keep their rugged bit of other- 
wise even coast to themselves. It was 
not until recently that even the electric 
light profaned their retreat. Now come 
the Philistines with their California 
bungalows and real estate offices, with 
paved roads and sewers and telephones, 
disturbing the sanctity of the Artists’ 
Paradise. Its picturesque business street 
is losing the ragged eucalypts which 
shaded it. The post office has vacated 
the corner grocery which housed it for 
years, and the old hotel with its bal- 
conies and memories gives place to mod- 
2rn conveniences. Laguna Beach is be- 
coming civilized. To The Traveler it 
is losing its charm. But Laguna will 
henceforth “be on the map” and this 
most beautiful spot on the Southern 
California coastline, with its memories 
of “Four Years Before the Mast” and 
its adventurous author, where the 
mountains come down to the very edge 
of the rock-bound and uneven beach, 
will be visited by hordes of tourists. 


SAN DIEGO 
PEAKING “Chamber of Comnier- 


cially,”” San Diego has a population 
of 125,000. Thus, it is neither big nor 
little but just a comfortable city. It is 
both a city of homes and a tourist city. 
Its situation near the Mexican border 
makes for a certain degree of cosmopoli- 
tanism, especially during the racing sea- 
son at Tia Juana. But the majority of 
its citizens are busier ‘making them- 
selves a home city than they are in ex- 
ploiting the strangers who come within 
their gates. 

San Diego has a civic pride that does 
not exhaust itself in that verbal boosting 
which is nothing more than selfish sales- 
manship. It is a civic pride that has 
interests far beyond immediate commer- 
cial return. An evidence of this is Bal- 
boa Park, forty thousand acres which 
the city has developed from a rugged 
reservation into a permanent exposition 
ground. Here the city maintains many 
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yf the buildings that won the title 
“Little Gem” for the exposition of 1915. 
Here are zoological and botanical gar- 
dens, a miniature Pueblo Village and 
the remarkable out-of-door pipe organ, 
upon which concerts are given every aft- 
ernoon of the year. 

The Traveler considers San Diego 
an ideal California tourist town. Of it- 
self, it is an interesting little city. From 
many parts of it one can constantly 
look out upon battleships anchored in 
its harbors and across the waters of its 
bay. There is Coronado Beach, as at- 
tractive as Waikiki; there are the San 
Diego Mountains, a fast developing 
California playground. Old Mexico 
lies close at hand to the south and there 
are the beach towns to the north, all 
within easy reach over the best of roads. 
Then there is the climate. But it is 
like trying to drive on an over-crowded 
boulevard to attempt anything about 
the California climate—there are too 
many others trying to do the same thing. 

Late in the afternoon the Golden 
State party went across the border for 
a peek into Mexico and a tour of Tia 
Juana. 


IN AND ABOUT LOS ANGELES 


We loitered along another day on our 
way back to Los Angeles. In the morn- 
ing we drove out to Point Loma which 
juts miles into the sea. On the top of 
Sunset Cliffs we looked across the bay 
upon the panorama of San Diego, the 
Island of Coronado, the Naval Air Sta- 
tion on North Island and the Naval 
and Marine Barracks; a sight not soon 
forgotten. We stopped at Old Town 
where California was born and General 
Fremont first raised the American flag 
in California. We visited the marriage 
place of Helen Hunt Jackson’s “Ra- 
mona” and drank from the famous wish- 
ing well. We had lunch at the quaint 
tourist town of La Jolla, perched high 
on the cliffs above the Pacific. In the 
afternoon we saw San Juan Capistrano, 
the first and most artistic of the Mis- 
sions of the padres, where the heroic 
Junipero Serra laid the first foundation 
stone of California’s civilization. 

The Traveler toured the Los Angeles 
beach towns, “Movieland” and Pasa- 
dena in a Pierce Arrow parlor car of 
the Brown Auto Tours. 

Lurid Hollywood builds its exterior 
to please the taste of the most conserva- 
tive and fastidious, a thriving suburban 
community of luxurious and attractive 
homes. 

Thousands of acres of ground en- 
closed with unsightly high board fences 
and Douglas Fairbanks entering his 
imousine at the curb was our thrill 
from the movies. For more, we are 
driven to the movie magazines and the 
daily papers. 
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Pasadena is not a city much given to 
change. Having built well, its mil- 
lionaire citizens are content with what 
they have done. Millionaire’s Row, 
The Busch Sunken Gardens and Brook- 
side Park remain unsurpassed by any- 
thing of their kind in California. The 
Traveler admits that he is always the 
victim of conflicting emotions when he 
visits the “Crown City”; those of envy- 
ing its wealth and of admiring the 
beauty that wealth has made possible. 

The proximity of the oil fields, the 
general industrial development of South- 
ern California together with the un- 
precedented influx of easterners, both as 
winter tourists and seekers of homes 
near the sea, are responsible for a spec- 
tacular growth of all the Beach cities. 

Long Beach the favorite residence 
city of lowa immigrants, is the Abou 
Ben Adhem. It has a magnificent Cham- 
ber of Commerce building, a healthy in- 
come from municipally owned oil wells 
and a pretentious “pike;” these in ad- 
dition to many first class homes and 
some prosperous business. The traveler 
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MY MESSAGE 


I would write impatient verse 
Jerking nervously along; 

Sentences abrupt and terse— 
Haste the burden of my song. 


I would sing of things that pass 
Swiftly by—nor come again— 
Youth—and love—before the grass 
Marks the end of joy and pain. 


I would plead: Oh hurry, brother, 
There’s so much to do and see— 
There will never be another 

Youth for you—or youth for me. 


Brother, leave your dreams until 
You are old and cannot run— 
When with folded hands and still 


You will drowse beneath the sun. 


Joy O'Hara. 





predicts that this is to be one of the 
major manufacturing centers of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Santa Monica, Venice and Ocean 
Park are fast growing into one city. 
The last two are more or less Coney 
Islands, mostly in evidence as long and 
vociferous “pikes”. And while Santa 
Monica has a very sufficient “pike” it 
has all the appearance of a progressive 
and growing little city with an active 
Civic consciousness, 

Another day was spent with one of 
Mr. Brown’s parties “covering” the 
Orange Belt, the title given the inland 
citrus empire which lies east from Los 
Angeles to the desert. 

Here is fulfilled the prophecy, “And 
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_the desert shall bloom as the rose.” 


Forty years ago, when there was but 
three miles of irrigation ditch with 
which to battle the aridity of this desert, 
two navel orange trees were planted 
near Riverside for experimental pur- 
poses. These trees now stand before the 
Mission Inn, where they were planted 
by Roosevelt in 1903. As the parents 
of a great race they live among their 
prolific offspring, unlike the parents of 
the human race, honored in Eden. 

Riverside and Redlands are well 
dressed children of a prosperous civiliza- 
tion. They are well built along the 
most modern lines, well kept up, with 
the vitality of their youth evidenced in 
every artery. San Bernardino is more 
the gangling youth, awkwardly spread- 
ing itself over much territory. It is al- 
ready a big little city and The Traveler 
sees in it great promise for the future. 

It is told that when Mr. Miller, who 
is proprietor of the Mission Inn at Riv- 
erside, was abroad studying illustrious 
foreign taverns, he met a stranger who 
recognized him as an American but not 
knowing who he was, suggested to him 
that he need not travel in Europe to 
find great hostelries, for in his own 
country was the greatest of them all, 
Mission Inn. 

Mission Inn, like the country in 
which it stands, has all the earmarks of 
youth. Its numerous antiques in art 
and furnishings are obviously imported. 
But this does not detract from its charm. 
The Garden of the Bells and the Music 
Room are like ancient stones set in 
glistening platinum. 

Someone has_ described Smiley 
Heights as “‘a sentinel standing between 
the desert and a land of delight.”” When 
we see how country like that lying 
to the south and to the east has been 
transformed into that which lies to the 
west, we do homage to one of the 
greatest of all miracle workers, water. 

In the late afternoon we traversed 
the boulevard that skirts the foothills 
of the eternal Sierra Madres and winds 
through miles of vineyards; then at 
twilight, we passed through the suburb- 
an home cities of Uplands, Glendora, 
Azusa, Monrovia, North Alhambra and 
South Pasadena. A mystic spell was 
on The Traveler. What a strange old, 
new country this Southern California is; 
as old as the great desert; as old as the 
hoary and unhurried Sierra Madres; 
as new as the shimmering asphalt roads 
and the smooth barked, heavy laden 
orchards; as new as the precise rows of 
bungalows and straight white lines of 
concrete sidewalk. This now is the 
land of the Anglo-Saxon with his homes 
and vineyards, his schools and churches. 
But first it was the mistress of the ad- 


(Continued on page 182) 
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The High-Graders 


between Bullard’s debonair en- 

trance and his dejected and 
demoralized exit from the scene. Those 
few minutes had witnessed a swift play 
of emotions in Shorty Dain. He had 
met Bullard with a good natured smile, 
though a bit reserved, for he had no 
feeling of respect or friendship for the 
new comer. ‘Then came Bullard’s 
stinging insult. Shorty’s first sensation 
was of incredulity. This had instantly 
become resentment, then white hot an- 
ger, in which neither reason, nor de- 
liberate thought of what might follow 
were taken into consideration. Now 
that it was over, Shorty felt a little 
weak from the reaction, a little ashamed 
that he had known such a man as Joe 
Bullard; perhaps, too, a lit- 


Li than five minutes had elapsed 


By CHARLES H. SNOW 
(Continued from last month) 
both hers she saw that it was covered 

with blood. 

“Oh! she cried, 
done. Let me fix it. 
squeezing it so hard? Come, I’ve a 
small first aid outfit in the car.”’ She 
tried to draw him toward the machine 
beside which the other girl stood, still 
bewildered, but Shorty held back. 

“Now Sister,” began Shorty, “I 
haven’t seen you for so long that I’ve 
plumb forgot your name. Let’s see, 
now what was it last time we met?” 

She scrutinized him intently, evident- 
ly trying to read some of his nature. He 
was an enigma to her. 

“You're a queer sort of person,” she 


“See what you've 


Did I hurt it, 


all up. Put her there, pard, I know 
we're all goin’ to be friends.” 


HE CRUDE SINCERITY of 

Shorty’s words stilled the girl’s in- 
ward agitation. She smiled in a man- 
ner that made her more than ordinarily 
pretty, and held out her hand daintily 
to Shorty. 

“Tt was horrid of me not to come 
forward to thank you,” she said, but 
I, well I just couldn’t, but you will 
believe me when I say you are the 
bravest man I ever met. Really you 
are.” She was doing her best to appear 
vivacious, and she conveyed this impres- 
sion to Shorty very successfully. 

“Do you want me to be a big brother 
to you too?” Shorty inquired naively, 

as he still held her hand. 





“Well, no. I don’t believe 





tle proud that he had soundly 
thrashed the insulter. The 
thought of who or what these 
two young women might be, 
never figured in his conclu- 
sions. They were women, 
without male escort or pro- 
tection. They had been in- 
sulted, perhaps because they 
had been seen in his company, 
and he had protected them to 
the best of his strength and 
ability. 

Shorty stood for a moment, 
with his face averted from 
the girls. He was trying to 
collect himself while he ab- 
sently watched the turn 
around which Bullard had so 
perilously raced in his mad 
desire to be gone. 

“T guess that'll hold him 





HOMESICKNESS 

How could I ever know that I 

Would hunger for a desert sky 

Or in the night would lie awake 

And miss the waves, the noise they make 

Singing an August moon to sleep— 

Or sunlight on a flock of sheep 

Beside a valley stream? I know 

That San Jacinto’s white with snow 

And the young barley’s showing green 

Wave upon wave in San Joaquin. 

Go where I[ will I never meet 

A lounging cowboy on the street 

Or velvet clad vaquero gay 

With silver spurs and serape; 

Or Chinee Charlie’s piercing cry, 

“Nice vegetables!’’ Homesick am I. 
—Beulah May. 


I do,” she said archly, “Broth- 
ers are such a nuisance some- 
times.” ‘Then she turned and 
said, “Come on, Ann. Won't 
you first aid Mr. Shorty’s 
hand?” 

The practical Miss Dorr 
secured a small kit from some- 
where among the baggage, and 
methodically went about her 
work of attending to Shorty’s 
wounds. These proved, upon 
examination, to be _ nothing 
more serious than the bad 
lacerations of two knuckles. 
They kept up a flow of con- 
versation while the work 
progressed, but Miss Conners 
was doing most of the talking. 
She was beginning to show 
form as a_ talker, Shorty 














thought, yet he liked her, and 





for some time,” Shorty mused, 
and the hard lines of his 
features relaxed into a fleeting smile. 
He was on the point of turning to the 
girls, ready to offer his apologies and 
explanations for his impulsive conduct, 
when a hand fell lightly on his shoul- 
der. He turned toward the blue eyed 
girl, whose face was expressive of an 
emotion which Shorty had never seen 
before. Her eyes were brighter for the 
film of moisture over them, and her 
face was still very white. For all her 
agitation she smiled at him as she said, 
“TI wish I had a brother like you. Thank 
you.” 

Shorty regarded her incredulously 
for an instant. Then his face broke 
into its usual smile. 

“Well! D’ll be jiggered,” he said, 
“You've sure got one, Sister; put her 
there,” he held out his right hand to 
her. As she grasped it impulsively in 


remarked, with brows puckered, “I’d 
have thought you would have been ex- 
cited and frightened, and you are cool 
as can be.” 

“Well,” drawled Shorty, “ain’t that 
the kind of brother you want?” 

“Yes, it is!” she cried impulsively, 
adding, ‘““My name is Ann Dorr.” 

“Sure it is,” corroborated Shorty, 
“Well, I’m sure glad to meet you, Ann. 
Now, who’s your friend ?” 

“Oh, I'd forgotten her.”’ She turned 
and said, “Come here, Barbara.” 

The other girl came forward mechan- 
ically. 

“This is Barbara Conners,” said Miss 
Dorr, “Mister—?” 

“Shorty,” and he held out his left 
hand to Miss Conners, “I’m ashamed 
to offer you this left handed greeting, 
Barbara, but I don’t want to smear you 


her voice. He’was given to 
first impressions, and it was better some- 
times not to have too many sisters. They 
were sometimes too dependable. He had 
already appraised Ann as a very depend- 
able person and liked her for it, but 
she did not impress him as did Barbara. 

Miss Dorr applied the ‘last strips 
of adhesive and pressed them down 
gently. Then she held up Shorty’s hand 
and surveyed it critically. 

“T think that will do,” she comment- 
ed, “How does it feel ?” 

“Gosh, I’m glad I got it all skinned 
up,” he replied. 

“T believe you’re a man who can 
never be very serious,” put in Miss Con- 
ners. “I know it must pain dreadfully, 
but I always do like persons who are 
not too serious. Don’t you, Mr. 
Shorty ?” 

“T just hate myself,” laughed Shorty. 
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“Now, girls, that we are all sort of re- 
lated, | want to know what you are 
doing up here in this unheard of section 
of the wild and wooly West. Tell your 
brother, Ann.” 

“I will if you will tell us who that 
beast is you thrashed, and where he is 
going,” she answered. 

“That won’t delay your confession 
long,” began Shorty. “His name is Joe 
Bullard. Guess you’ve got a pretty fair 
idea of the sort of man he is by the first 
impression. He used to be a Tinhorn 
Gambler, and when a man’s that he 
don’t ever change much except on the 
surface. 

“Calls himself Joseph J. Bullard, min- 
ing engineer and promoter, now; but 
down in his skin he’s just about the same 
caliber as when he used to play cards 
with marks on them. He couldn’t change 
his spots any more’n a leopard. The 
trouble with Joseph J. today was that he 
was just a trifle sore at me. In Reno the 
other day he wanted me to bring him in 
here and help him tie up the Sultana 
claims, but I was hep to his game; be- 
sides, Bill Staley had wired me from 
Omaha to be on hand with the old boat 
there,” he indicated his car affectionate- 
ly. ‘ 

“Well, old Joe has been in every camp 
in this State, and some outside of it, and 
he knows more about wildcattin’ than a 
wild cat does. Oh, he'll stay in this 
camp, especially if it turns out to be a 
high-grade one. A lickin’ like Joe just 
assimilated won’t make him run, and 
some day he’ll slip up and bite me in the 
calf of the left leg. 

“That’s about all the main points 
about Joe, girls; and remember. I ain’t 
aknocker. I wouldn’t do him any harm, 
unless he started it.” 

“Do you think he might shoot you?” 
Ann inquired, “I wouldn’t have any 
harm come to you because of us— 
not for all the gold in the world, would 
you, Barb?” She turned to address her 
companion, who at this moment was ap- 
praising Shorty critically. 

“I should say not,” Barbara replied 
with asperity, “Do you really think you 
wre in any danger, Mr. Shorty?” 

“Well, he had a big Colt stickin’ 
alongside the cushion. I didn’t give him 
time to get it in the first place, and when 
he got in to beat it, he’d forgotten all 
about the gat. He might shoot me in 
the back, sometime, but I wouldn’t 
worry if I was you, girls. 


« OW about that story of yours. 
What are you doing here, if it 
is any of brother Shorty’s business?” He 
Was sitting between the two girls, upon 
the running board. 

“You tell him,”’ suggested Ann to her 
companion. 

“No, you tell him, Ann,” Barbara de- 
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murred. “You can do it better than I, 
and I’m still all fussy inside. I never 
saw a real fight before and,” she hesi- 
tated, “it makes me feel sort of, well, I 
can’t explain it; just as though I'd like 
to be a man and mix in a little myself.” 

“Barbara,” expostulated Miss Dorr, 
“you're simply dreadful.” Barbara 
blushingly confessed to the accusation 
and her eyes begged forgiveness for her 
shortcoming. 

“Oh, she'll all right,” laughed Shorty. 
“Now proceed, sister Ann.” 


66 OU will think us very foolish,” 

she began hesitatingly, but look- 
ing him squarely in the eyes. “Barbara 
and I have known each other for a long 
time, and suddenly we found ourselves 
with one depending on us and no one 
to be dependent on. We had a small 
sum of money but no binding ties, so 
when we read of the Sultana boom in 
the papers, we decided to rush up here 
and go into business. We're going to 
start a restaurant.” She said this as 
if in doubt as to how her purpose would 
be translated. Shorty smiled, and she 
continued : 

“We bought the car for nearly a 
song. I had learned to drive, and out 
we started. We crossed the mountains 
to Reno and only ran off the grade 
once. That was pretty good, don’t you 
think?” 

“Not more than half bad,” remarked 
Shorty. “Go on and spill the story.” 

“Well, there isn’t much more to tell,” 
she went on, ““We bought our outfit and 
it is coming in by team, the great long 
one driven by that picturesque charac- 
ter. What is his name, Barb?” 

“Oh, I’ve forgotten, I never was 
good at names,” replied Miss Conners. 
“T heard somebody call him Free or 
Freeze, or something like that.” 

“Freel?” suggested Shorty, 
Freel ?” 

“That's it,” cried Miss Dorr;‘‘He’s 
such a rough looking, bewhiskered old 
codger, but he gave us loads of advice. 
When I asked him if he didn’t think 
we would make a lot of money, he 
scratched his head and said, ‘Maybe so, 
I reckon you might, but the restaurant 
business is generally purty well took 
care of, but you’re nice looking girls 
and you ought to break a leetle more’n 
even as trade getters.’ Then he told 
us about the camp, and what he said 
made us less confident about our ven- 
ture. What do you think about it, Mr. 
Shorty?” 

“You won't get Rockerfeller-rich,” 
said Shorty in reply, “that is, if you’re 
on the square; but if this camp turns 
out to be a high-grade one, there'll be 
a lot of loose money floatin’ round. 
High-graders are high spenders, and 
they’d just as soon pay ten dollars for 
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a meal as ten cents when they've got 
the money. If you want to soak ‘em, 
you'll have the chance, if the camp 
proves up.” 

“T don’t want to make money that 
way,’ Miss Dorr interposed with a 
show of spirit, “I know we'll not get 
rich, but don’t you think we can get 
a good share of the business?” 

“If you don’t I’ll lick every man in 
Sultana that won’t eat at your chow 
house. Say, what are you going to 
call this Mulligan Dump, anyway?” 

Barbara interrupted before Ann could 
answer : 

“Ann, you're so all fired scrupulous,” 
she said. ‘Why, just think of the gold 
there'll be and we might as well have 
some of it as not. Somebody will. Re- 
member all those rich specimens we saw 
in the Reno Hotel? Why, when I leave 
here I'll have a car load of that sort 
of rock; rocks with more gold than 
rocks in them.” 

She was growing enthusiastically vi- 
vacious, until Shorty looked at her 
curiously. ‘There was something in his 
look which caused her to hesitate and 
wish that she had not said so much. 

“I didn’t mean all that,” she stam- 
mered, “really, I’m not so bad as all 
that.” 

“T didn’t think you was,” Shorty re- 
plied, with marked relief in his tone. 
She had fascinated him, only to repel 
with her avarice. Her explanation drew 
his attention back to her. He was 
ready to credit her statement to lack 
of experience and over-enthusiastic con- 
ception of the glamors of the gold hunt. 
Keen judge of humanity that he was, 
Shorty knew after casual appraisal that 
these two young women were not the 
adventuress type of women so common- 
ly met within the new camps. Their 
venture was real, be the outcome what 
it might. Instinctively he knew that if 
these girls had to weather a storm of 
hardships and temptations, it would be 
Ann who would pilot them safely into 
calm anchorage, yet for all this he was 
more attracted by the other girl. 


asking, ‘““What is a high-grader, 
Mr. Shorty? You just spoke of them.” 
“A high-grader is any man that 
steals gold or gold ore, or any other 
kind of rich rock from the man he is 
working for, or from anybody else,” 
replied Shorty. “He’s just a common 
thief, but nine out of ten of them think 
they’re not dishonest because they don’t 
steal money, or grub, or clothes. They’re 
not limited to any class, but may be any- 
one from the general manager of the 
mine down to the meanest mucker.” 
“I see. Thank you,” mused Ann. 
“Why do men have to steal? Does 
what they gain compensate them for 


3 NN interrupted his mediations by 
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what they lose, for their self respect?” 

“Bully for you, Sister,” said Shorty 
with enthusiasm, “that’s the stuff. It 
kind of makes me believe I’m right after 
all when I hear my sister speak that 
way.” 

“You can’t help joking,” she ex- 
claimed, “but I really mean it.” 

“Sure you do,” he replied, with an 
enigmatic smile. 

“T think if I ever get my hands on 
some of the high-grade, I’ll have a hard 
time letting it loose,” Barbara, who had 
listened attentively, spoke up. “It 
wouldn’t hurt to take just a little, if 
somebody gave it to you. You'll give 
me some, Mr. Shorty, if you get some, 
won’t you?” 

“Maybe,” replied Shorty, but without 
assurance. ‘Now, what are you goin’ 
to call this Mulligan Dump of yours?” 

Ann pondered for a few moments be- 
fore answering. 

“We considered the “Elite Restaur- 
ant,” she said, “and “The Fashion,’ and 
‘Sultana Grill.’ Which of them do you 
think will be best?” 

“They won't do,” said Shorty with 
finality, ““They sound too cheap. Call it 
‘The Tin Can.’ Half your success is 
getting the right name and livin’ up to 
Sag 
“That’s great,” cried Barbara, “and 
we'll get a tin can for a sign, and an- 
other to keep the high-grade in. See 
how practical I am, Ann. It will save 
having a sign painted and buying a cash 
register.” 

Shorty’s effectual thrashing of Joe 
Bullard had broken down the barriers 
of formal acquaintance among these 
three. The melodramatic incident had 
been succeeded by comedy, good natured 
and friendly. They chatted on, hot no- 
ticing nor caring about the passing of 
time, till the sound of a heavy freight 
team coming up the grade warned them 
that they would have to move out of 
the freighter’s path. 


“T’ll find you a room somewhere, at 
the hotel or some other place,” said 
Shorty, as they arose to enter their re- 
spective cars. “It'll be tomorrow night 
before Dan Freel gets in with your 
things, and you'll have to have some 
place to stay. I'll help you all I can 
to get started. You'll have to have 
some kind of a shack, and a place to 
live in. Well, I saw a pile of lumber 
up the canyon and there'll be some car- 
penters around. Leave it to me, girls. 
I’m hep to this game of getting things 
done for the least money in these camps. 

Now, before we start I want you 
two to promise to have supper with 
me and a friend of mine this evenin’! 
We'll dine to the success of “The Tin 
Can.’ Will you?” 

“T couldn’t refuse my long lost broth- 
er that one little pleasure,” Ann smiled. 
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“We'd go anywhere with you, Mr. 
Shorty,” Barbara hastened to add as 
her acceptance of the invitation. 


HE ARRIVAL of Bill Staley 

created more than an ordinary 
furor of interest in Sultana. Half the 
camp knew him, and knew that when 
he came he meant business. Some of 
the more practical men felt apprehen- 
sion, for they knew that Staley would 
pass upon the camp’s prospects with a 
cool and experienced deliberation; that 
the glamor of particles of gold in a 
piece of quartz would make no visible 
impression upon him. Staley mined as 
a business, not as an adventure, taking 
his profits from the virgin earth and 
not from the pockets of the credulous, 
as do the professional promoters. To 
these the value of their mines means lit- 
tle more than a basic defense against 
the law, which in most instances is far 
too lax. 

However, among these wild cat pro- 
moters there are many men whose in- 
tentions are honest, and to these as well 
as to the unscrupulous the gold supply 
of the world owes a considerable pro- 
portion. “he wildest cats sometimes by 
the wildest chance turn out to be the 
richest mines. 

The conservatives in Sultana realized 
that with Staley’s advent the camp was 
to be put to the test of the acid. The 
promoters were concerned, too, for with 
the success or failure of Rawlins’ Sul- 
tana prospect hung their fortunes. Their 
ventures could be launched and their 
stocks peddled. ‘The result would be 
more far reaching, down to the most 
remote of the prospectors, for with one 
or two good mines in the camp his 
claims could be sold no matter how 
remote they were from the more valu- 
able locations. There would be men 
who would take a chance. 


Staley had not been in camp for half 
an hour when his presence was generally 
known. Friends and _ acquaintances 
hailed him. Promoters endeavored to 
buttonhole him and elicit his opinion 
of the camp’s prospects, even before he 
had formed the opinion for himself. 
Bar tenders paused in the service of 
their numerous customers to comment 
upon the chances of Staley’s putting his 
stamp of approval upon the camp. Gam- 
blers stopped spinning their wheels or 
turning their cards to speculate upon 
the outcome of the real game, for if 
Staley put his O. K. upon the camp 
their games would thrive. Merchants, 
restaurant keepers, hotel and townsite 
men were all concerned over what this 
one man would say. Even down the 
red light line, which was one of the 
camp’s first attributes, the word of 
Staley’s arrival had gone, and the deni- 
zens there knew that the volume of 
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their future trade would be set by this 
man’s opinion. 

Here was a country rich in bunch 
grass and plentifully watered, cut up 
by cattle and sheep trails, over which 
man had ridden for more than half a 
century with no thought other than of 
his stock. It was now transformed into 
a hive of buzzing mining interest, in 
which no man but the butcher or res- 
taurant keeper thought of the price of 
beef or mutton. 


Men talked of claims, sales, and 
bonds; options, dips and strikes; ledges, 
stringers and what not; unintelligible 
to the layman’s ears, and they talked 
in fabulous fancies. Small sums were 
not mentioned, save by the ones who had 
located their claims far out under the 
wash. These were the men who peddle 
their claims about the saloons, where 
they find ready buyers, willing to take 
chances for a few hundred dollars. The 
majority of these wild cat claim pur- 
chasers were gamblers, who reasoned 
that what could be had for nothing was 
worth taking. Most of the money paid 
out came back with the spin of the 
wheel or the slip of the card from the 
Faro case. 


TALEY was accosted many times as 

he made his way up the main street 
of the camp. Friends and acquaintances 
came out to greet him or to offer their 
services as guides to the Sultana claims, 
but he diplomatically refused their of- 
fers. He met them all with genial 
though reserved good nature and good 
manners. Staley was one upon whom 
it was not easy to force one’s presence 
if he had reason for not desiring it. 
With all the directions he had received 
by word and gesture he found little 
difficulty in going straight to the tunnel 
where Jimmy Rawlins was at work. 
Rawlins came trundling a wheelbarrow 
of rock out of the tunnel as Staley 
climbed to the top of the dump. He let 
the handles of the barrow drop and 
stood for a moment regarding this 
stranger whom, in his surprise, he did 


not immediately recognize. It was 
Staley who spoke. 
“Hello, Jimmy,” he called, and 


stepped forward more rapidly now he 
was upon the more nearly level going 
of the dump. 

“Bill, by golly!” exclaimed Rawlins, 
who strode to meet his former employer, 
“Well, I am sure glad to see you here, 
Bill. I want a miner’s opinion of what 
I’ve got and you’re the man to give it. 
I think I’ve got it, but I am not sure. 
I’ve had enough chances to sell, but if 
I’ve got the thing I think I have I 
don’t want to sell. 

“Say, who brought you, Bill?” 

“Shorty Dain,” replied Staley. “He's 
down at camp. We'll see him later.” 
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“The old son of a gun,” cried Raw- 
lins, whose big, good natured face broke 
into a smile of pleasant recollections at 
the mention of Shorty Dain’s name. 

“The old hard shelled son of a gun. 
Why, Bill, Shorty and me used to batch 
together in Goldfield—and he’s here?” 
He added this with surprise, almost in- 
credulity. 

“He is,” affirmed Staley. 

They talked for a few moments, 
Staley felicitating Rawlins upon his suc- 
cessful strike, the latter inquiring for 
news of the Southern mines, which he 
had left more than a year ago to ven- 
ture upon his prospecting trip that had 
ended so propitiously. Then Staley 
turned and stood silently regarding the 
nondescript collection of shacks and 
tents below. 

“It’s the finest site for a town I ever 
saw in the sage brush,” he remarked 
after some moments. “I take it from 
the abundance of water that the snew 
must fall rather deep here in winter.” 

“Yes,” replied Rawlins, “I got in 
here in March, and there was a good 
deal of snow left then, and it was cold, 
too. Not much like the Southern 
desert, Bill, where water is next to gold 
in value. We've got the water, and I 
think we've got the gold. Come on in 
and have a look at the face.” 

“Presently,” said Staley, and he re- 
sumed his survey of the surrounding 
territory, adjacent to the mine. This 
done, he went over the dump carefully, 
picking up pieces of the broken rock, 
examining them, and casting them down. 
With patient care he was beginning the 
diagnosis of the case before him. His 
knowledge of the subject was made up 
from years of practical mining, en- 
hanced by much study of the technical 
side after he laid the foundation of his 
fortune. He did not comment upon 
his first observations, nor did Rawlins 
venture any suggestions. Rawlins was 
not a man who would give suggestions 
or advice to another man, whom he 
thought his superior in the ins and outs 
of this game. He knew that any such 
would be useless. Moreover, he had 
confidence in his prospect and had no 
wish to resort to the usual methods of 
the claim peddlers in order that he 
might dispose of it. 

While Staley went about his scrutiny, 
Rawlins ran the loaded wheelbarrow to 
the end of the dump and emptied it, 
then trundled it back to the mouth of 
the tunnel, where he let the handles 
drop, and stood waiting for Staley. The 
latter soon finished his examination of 
the dump, and came near Rawlins. Here 
he stood, looking up the mountain side 


at the line of small dumps, which 
marked the course of the ledge. 
“The formation is different from 


what we have in the South,” Staley at 
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length remarked, “but it’s good. More 
like the mines of California. How 
many claims have you on this vein, 
Jimmy ?” 

“Four, end to end on the ledge. Gives 
me six thousand feet along its strike. 
Ought to be enouzh.” 

“Plenty,” affirmed Staley. “One is a 
plenty, if it is good enough. Has ore 
been opened upon any of the claims 
around you?” 

“Some,” replied Rawlins, “but only 
in a few small stringers. Nothin’ worth 
getting excited about. It looks to me 
like this ledge was the mother lode of 
the country.” 

TALEY did not comment upon this 

but announced that he was ready to 
go underground. Rawlins took a candle- 
stick from the wall, inserted a candle, 
lighted it and passed it to Staley. He 
took down his already lighted candle 
and started to lead the way into the 
untimbered tunnel. 

It was at this point that Staley be- 
came aware that Rawlins was not work- 
ing alone. He caught ahead the steady 
clink, clink of hammer upon drill. He 
knew that Rawlins was not able to em- 
ploy many men and approved of the 
modest and business like manner in 
which he was going about the work of 
development. They went on slowly, 
Rawlins now and then adding the light 
from his candle to that of his visitor, 
that the latter could better examine the 
vein of quartz along the tunnel’s roof. 
From this Staley occasionally chipped 
small pieces with his prospector’s pick, 
examined them and cast them aside. 

In this manner they were several min- 
utes making their way along the seventy 
feet of the tunnel, and were at the face 
before Staley realized. He had given 
no attention to the miner, who continued 
his drilling. Now this man, a big fel- 
low, stripped to his undershirt and over- 
alls, threw down his hammer and 
turned. His eyes, accustomed to the 
dim light, allowed him to inspect the 
visitor more quickly than the latter 
could appraise him. 

“By the saints that run all the snakes 
out of the old country, if it ain’t Bill 
Staley!” joyously cried the miner, who 
was a brawny armed, hairy chested old 
fellow. He wiped his horny hand upon 
his muddy overalls and extended it to 
Staley, who stepped forward to grasp 
it cordially. 

“Terence, I’m glad to see you again,” 
said Staley. Terence ‘Tierney had 
worked in Staley’s Domination mine 
for a long time, and it was said that if 
a man worked for Staley that long, he 
possessed two qualifications. He was 
honest and a worker, and was accorded 
the respect due him. Staley never as- 
sumed terms of intimacy with his em- 
ployees. He knew many of them would 
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take advantage of his attitude, but he 
had learned that if he treated them 
as their ability demanded they accorded 
him due respect. 

“Not half so glad as we are to see 
you here, Mister Staley,” replied Tier- 
ney with sincerity. “There’s been a 
raft of tin horn minin’ engineers and 
promoters pesterin’ us, but with no more 
rock sense than a bunch of sage hens. 
Now we've got a miner what knows 
rocks. Excuse me, sir, till I step back 
and give you room to proceed with yer 
examination.” ‘Tierney spoke with the 
air of proprietorship, and squeezed past 
the other men, in order that they might 
get to the face of the working. 

Staley smiled at the old miner’s com- 
pliment, and deprecated it with, “One 
man can see about as far into the earth 
as the next, Terence. It’s when the 
ground is opened that counts.” 

“There may be somethin’ to what you 
say, sir, but,” Tierney shook his head in 
doubt, “‘there’s men with sense, and 
without it.” 

“Thank you,” said Staley, who could 
not repress a secret satisfaction at the 
experienced old miner’s approbation. 

The vein, which at this point was 
not more than a foot in width, stood 
at an angle of approximately seventy 
degrees. It lay against a foot wall of 
reddish brown porphyry, while its hang- 
ing wall was of a black graphited slate, 
known technically as argillaceous. Sta- 
ley in his examination of the dump had 
ascertained the natures of the enclosing 
wall rocks, and now he merely located 
them, giving his attention to the nar- 
row band of whitish quartz they held. 
It was of the hard, granular variety, 
known in the miner’s vernacular as 
sugar, and lay in bands of variable 
width, all more or less parallel to the 
enclosing walls. 

His attention was finally centered 
upon a narrow ribbon or rather a slim 
wedge along the hanging wall. This 
streak at the roof of the tunnel was 
not more than a knife blade in thickness. 
Seven feet below, at the floor, it had 
widened to nearly an inch. Even in the 
dim light of his candle Staley could 
make out colors of gold in this streak 
of quartz. The visibility of the gold. 
was made more difficult by the bluish 
tint of the ore. 

He broke off a small piece of the 
quartz, and his face lighted as he ex- 
amined it more closely. He laid the 
piece upon a rock in the bottom of the 
tunnel and tapped it with the pole of 
his pick, but he had difficulty in break- 
ing it apart, though it cracked easily. 
Taking the rock between his fingers he 
twisted it. Finally it gave way, and 
he saw that it had been held together 
by a filament of yellow gold. 


(Continued next month) 
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Trades Union or Open Shop? 


R. GEORGE BELL whose 
M opinions I next sought in help- 

ing the readers of the OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY decide whether 
or not the American Plan is beneficial 
to San Francisco, is a young man who, 
in spite of the handicap of years, has 
had very wide experience in arbitrating 
labor controversies. He calls himself 
an industrial expert, and is at present 
acting as consultant for the Industrial 
Association of San Francisco. Both 
workers and employers have turned to 
him in their difficulties, and he _ has 
served on many boards of arbitration. 
He talks well and fluently and probably 
makes a delightful public speaker. He 
plunged right into the subject: 

“You remember the situation in 
1921,” said Mr. Bell. ‘There was a 
general decline in business prosperity ; 
many men were out of work, and the 
very high wages paid during wartime, 
could not be continued when depression 
set. in. The controversy centered 
around the building trades in San Fran- 
cisco. The contractors felt obliged to 
reduce wages. The unions resisted the 
attempt. It looked as if a strike were 
imminent. It was at this point that 
the Chamber of Commerce intervened 
at the request of the unions, and tried 
to arbitrate the question.” 


“You were one of the arbitrators,” I 
interpolated. 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Bell. “I served 
on the Board of Arbitration ‘together 
with the archbishop of San Francisco 
and ex-Justice Sloss. After very ser- 
ious deliberation, we decided on a seven 
and one-half per cent. reduction in 
wages. This award however satisfied 
neither side. ‘The employers wanted a 
fifteen per cent reduction, while the 
trade unions argued for an increase in 
wages. And although the trade unions 
had promised to abide by the judgment 
of the board of arbitration, they deliber- 
ately repudiated the award and went 
out on strike.” 

“And was that the beginning of the 
open shop policy?” I asked. 

“The Builders’ Exchange decided 
then and there to make a stand for the 
American Plan,” Mr. Bell answered 
with special emphasis on the American 
Plan. 


I noticed during the interview that 
whenever I used the term “open shop”, 
Mr. Bell looked annoyed. I got the 
impression that the idea of the open 
shop was obnoxious to him, while that 
of the American Plan appeared to him 


By ANNA DONDO 


(Continued from last month) 

a right and high minded policy. I did 
not argue the point with Mr. Bell, 
mainly because it is not easy to contra- 
dict Mr. Bell. He has an air of author- 
ity and self confidence which completely 
squelches the timid interviewer. But 
deep down in my heart were outraged 
those patriotic feelings that had been 
impressed on my mind in my _ early 
schooldays when, in unison with other 
children, I raised my right hand and 
said solemnly: “I pledge allegiance to 
my flag..... ” At that time, I hadn’t 
the slightest notion what the word 
allegiance meant, but I caught the spirit 
of the ceremony nevertheless. I was to 
revere the flag and all that it represents. 
And it is that spirit that now revolts 
against the use of the word “American”’ 
as a trade mark for any group of indi- 
viduals. 

“The Builders’ Exchange,” went on 
Mr. Bell, “‘after four months’ of strug- 
gle with the unions succeeded in estab- 
lishing the American Plan. Carpenters 
and other workers in the building trades 
had been brought from other cities to 
take the place of the strikers. Finally 
the Building Trades Council realized 
the uselessness of continuing the strike 
and advised its members to return to 
work. The Industrial Association of 
San Francisco was organized with the 
main purpose of taking care of the in- 
terests of both employers and workers. 
The association is just as severe on an 
employer who is unfair to labor as it is 
on a trade union that attempts to use 
unfair tactics.” 

“But is not the policy of the Industrial 
Association anti-union?” I interrupted. 

“Not at all,” Mr. Bell replied most 
emphatically. “On the contrary, we 
favor the unions. Take the case of the 
carpenters for instance. During one 
of their strikes, we secured carpenters 
from other cities to the number of about 
300. After the strike was over, prac- 
tically every one of these men had joined 
the carpenters’ union. So you see that 
in a way, the Industrial Association is 
helping to increase the membership of 
the trade unions.” 

I could not help wondering whether 
the Industrial Association and the 
Builders’ Exchange were particularly 
happy over the fact that their imported 
carpenters had joined the union. That 
incident, at least, does not prove the 
partiality of the association toward trade 
unionism. Importing strike breakers is 


not the choicest manner of showing 
favoritism to the unionist. If, accord- 
ing to trade union philosophy, scabs can 
be shown the error of their ways, has 
the Industrial Association the right to 
claim that its specific intention was to 
swell the ranks of trade unionists? 


FELT it useless to continue plying 

Mr. Bell with further questions as 
to the policies of the Industrial Associa- 
tion. I somehow got the impression that 
Mr. Bell put all references to the asso- 
ciation in the rosiest of hues and assured 
me that the association was the one and 
only boon for the benighted trade 
unionist; that no other organization in 
the world had such highminded and 
patriotic motives, such absolute regard 
and solicitude for the workingman as 
the Industrial Association of San Fran- 
cisco; no matter how insincere American 
Plan organizations in other cities may 
be, that of San Francisco was beyond 
and above reproach. When I men- 
tioned the verdict of the federal court, 
Mr. Bell was visibly embarrassed and 
felt that its verdict will probably be 
reversed. 

On the subject of San _ Francisco 
versus Los Angeles, Mr. Bell spoke 
more convincingly and interestingly. 

“No doubt,” he said, “the fact that 
San Francisco became widely known as 
a union stronghold, kept some manu- 
facturers from establishing their factor- 
ies here. And in the same sense, Los 
Angeles advertising itself as an open 
shop town might have attracted some 
industries there. But really I do not 
see any special virtue in numbers, do 
you?” 

I quite agreed with him. He then 
went on at length to discuss the various 
phases of a city’s growth, and came to 
the conclusion that it is difficult to place 
one’s finger on just one cause for the 
development and growth of any par- 
ticular city. 

“Do you believe that the inaugura- 
tion of the American Plan will tend to 
make for a larger and better San Fran- 
cisco?”’ I asked as a parting shot. 

Mr. Bell looked at me deprecatingly 
as much as to say, ‘Can’t you ask me 
something simpler?’ but he was saved 
the necessity for further discussion by 
the insistent ringing of the telephone 
bell. When a lengthy telephonic con- 
versation ensued, I felt that my presence 
was superfluous, and off I went in 
search of Mr. Frederick Ely. 

As former labor editor of the Bulletin, 

(Continued on page 181) 
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Little Studies in Ill-Temper 


NE of the elements which helps 

to make things interesting in 

this interesting world is ill-tem- 
per. In these days when everything is 
being analyzed and amplified almost any- 
thing may be made the spring-board for 
a plunge into deep and sometimes muddy 
currents. These various types of small 
ill-temper and exasperations which ruffle 
the surface of daily living may, for pur- 
poses of description, be grouped loosely 
into six types: 

The electrical storm; the trade wind; 
the whirlwind; the picnic-shower; the 
typhoon, and the climatical type. 

The electrical storm type of ill-tem- 
per is brief but intense; it clears the 
atmosphere and prevents more serious 
storms. To the owners of 


By INA CLAIRE 


pected places. It is this type of ill- 
temper which sometimes sweeps a whole 
neighborhood, filling the air with dust. 


HE picnic-shower type of temper 
seems designed chiefly for the 
purpose of producing discomfort and 
disharmony on pleasurable occasions. It 
arises so suddenly and unexpectedly that 
it can seldom be provided against, and 
often is seemingly caused merely by 
the contentment and happiness of others. 
The typhoon type, on the other hand, 
has its origin at a distance, in affairs 
quite unconnected with what is appar- 
ently the exciting cause. It comes from 


block farther on, delayed by a stalled 
truck, she rose in a frenzy of emotional 
zeal which was one-fourth impatience 
at the delay and three-fourths oil-stock 
indignation. The conductor was stand- 
ing in the exit leaning out to watch the 
progress of the truck. Impatience and 
civic fervor culminated in direct action. 
She planted a compelling hand in the 
middle of the broad blue shoulders 
blocking her path, and gave a vigorous 
shove. 

The conductor descended the steps 
rapidly to the street, throwing out his 
arms wildly to retain his balance. When 
he had steadied himself he turned with 
a look of resentful bewilderment on his 


face. 
But I am merely telling this 





as it was told to me. I was not 





electrical tempers an outburst 
is a small matter, soon over, 


there—I was hurrying back a 


and they display a bewildered 
innocence at the excitement 
they have aroused. They are 
perfectly serene again; why 
should anyone else feel any 
resentment over the affair? In 
fact some people seem much 
more expansive and genial aft- 
er a brisk fit of temper, as 
though the clouds that had 
gathered had spent their 
force. The storm is over, 
and the air is clearer because 
of the disturbance. 


A thoughtful man remarked the other day, in 
my hearing: “Women have a lot to answer 
for. They bring men in out of the open and 
shut them up in offices to work for them. They 
make life artificial, because they must have things 
soft and easy. 

“Men, as a rule, prefer the open. They do 
not mind hardship if it gives them a chance for 
achievement. 

“Plenty of men in the penitentiary today were 
sent there by women who insisted upon crowding 
into cities, and who demanded more luxuries 
than they could give them honestly.” 


half-block to keep an appoint- 
ment at which I was already 
overdue. 

The climatic type of ill-tem- 
per is very common, due to 
surrounding conditions and 
sometimes largely to a sense 
of elevation. It is the type of 
irritation which makes people 
treat the stranger who serves 
them with an asperity never 
used toward a social equal. 
They slam the telephone re- 
ceiver or shriek at the oper- 





People who indulge in the 
trade wind type of emotion 
use their gales of ill-temper 
to blow to themselves various 
advantages, privileges and im- 
munities which they could not 
secure otherwise. When 





must 
Claire, Care Overland. 


I listened and wondered. Is he right? 


WHAT DO YOU THINK ABOUT IT? 
For the best reply, from man or woman, received 


before May Ist, Overland will pay $5.00. Replies 


be of less than 300 words. Address 


ator, or rebuke the clerk who 
blunders. Perhaps you do not, 
but some of us do. 


This seems to be a type 


Ida more commonly feminine than 


masculine, and it may be due 
to women’s long seclusion in 











frends and family sense the 





the home, or perhaps to the 





approach of such a storm they 
reef sail and scud before the gusts. They 
even anticipate the occasion and yield 
the desired point before the squall be- 
gins. This is possibly the most useful 
and effective of all types of ill-temper, 
and the most easily acquired. It flour- 
shes in childhood and even in babyhood. 
The whirlwind type of temper belongs 
to the people who habitually speak 
sharply and angrily. They speak rough- 
ly, though without much emotion in 
their feelings until the reaction is set 
up by their own speech. Like the child 
who, William James says, does not cry 
use he is frightened, “he is fright- 
ened because he cries,” they are angry 
because they have spoken angrily. Their 
speech stirs the anger of others, in turn 
increasing their own; still growing in 
intensity and constantly turning in upon 
itself it carries devastation to unex- 


unexpected causes and often produces 
astonishing results. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate this type 
by the experience of Mrs. X. who is 
a small mild-mannered person, rather 
colorless and complacent. Mrs. X. is, 
however, deeply interested in civic and 
social problems. On one occasion she 
was hastening to an afternoon meeting 
where she was to read a paper on the 
evils of permitting the sale of bogus oil 
stocks. The suburban street car of an- 
cient model was traveling very slowly. 
As she read over her paper the moral 
indignation expressed in it at the frauds 
practiced mingled subtly with her irri- 
tation at the delay. She aroused from 
her absorption just in time to discover 
that she was being carried past her 
street where she was already over-due. 

When the car came to a stop a half- 


fact that she has been less sub- 
ject to the attritions of daily life in 
childhood. In Little Girl Land it is 
quite according to the rules of the game 
to make faces or to call names and then 
to decide that you won't play, and go 
home. In Little Boy Land you can’t 
do that unless you want to be a “Sissy” 
—horrible fate! You've got to stay and 
take the consequences if you offend your 
fellows, and you have it impressed upon 
you through your nose or your eye, or 
some other mutilated feature if you have 
not been polite. These results are no 
doubt helpful in producing a habitually 
genial demeanor in your contacts with 
the outside world. 

This is totally apart from any ques- 
tion of amiability at home. That is a 
matter of training, largely accomplished 
in the past by mothers through the lay- 

(Continued on page 190) 
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Etching in California 


HILE the first article in this 
\X/ series treated of the begin- 
ings of etching in California 


and less of California etchers than of 
those who first used the West coast re- 
gion as a subject for their plates, there 
is no intention of continuing in chrono- 
logical order. Some of those who first 
experimented with acid and copper plate, 
bringing to the Institute before the fire 
an expensive press from the East, lost 
interest and produced nothing of conse- 
quence, or removed to other scenes be- 
for they could properly be claimed by 
California. Altogether, it seems best 
that the series should treat of those of 
today who are known as California etch- 
ers, for as a matter of fact 
the really important plates ° 
produced here have all been 
produced by this contempor- 
ary group. 

It is comparatively easy to 
name those who should ap- 
pear in this group as repre- 
senting the important Cali- 
fornia etchers, but aside from 
one or two, perhaps three, 
there might be dispute as to 
the relative ranking. If we 
should, however, first make — 
an arbitrary division of the © 
group as between non-painter 
and painter-etchers there 
would be less of question. In © _ 
the first division will come, 
of course, such men as Wink- — 
ler, Partridge, Millier, Scam- 
mon, Haskell, Stoll and Tod- 
hunter; while among the 
painter-etchers must be 
placed Armin Hansen, Ben- 
jamin Brown and Loren Barton. 

If the non-painter etchers, as being 
specialists in the art are first approached, 
and this would seem a perfectly logical 
procedure—there could be little con- 
troversy should the name of John W. 
Winkler head the list. 


Winkler’s art found birth in Califor- 
nia. California, and particularly San 
Francisco, gave it inspiration, and 
though he has been for three years away 
from here he is still under the influence 
of the California atmosphere. It was 
during the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
that Winkler became inspired with the 
idea of transferring to the copper plate 
the colorful scenes of San Francisco’s 
Chinatown and the Latin Quarter. Hav- 
ing had no previous experience with the 


r 


“Awnings 


John W. Winkler 


By HARRY NOYES PRATT 


etcher’s needle it is a source of wonder 
that he was able in his six years of work 
here to accomplish so much. 

Confining himself almost entirely in 
his choice of subject to Chinatown, Tele- 
graph Hill and the waterfront of San 
Francisco and Oakland, he produced a 
series of more than fifty plates. Scarcely 
a one of these but has definite value, 
showing as a series the sure and steady 
progress he made in developing the tech- 
nique of the art. 

They are literal things, these plates of 
picturesque San Francisco. They would 
be excellent as historical documents, for 





and Balconies” 


he has put into their making conscien- 
tious and painstaking work. Certain of 
the plates depicting the Chinese shops 
show in minute detail the objects ar- 
rayed on the shelves and tables, yet so 
clean is the workmanship, so carefully 
is the composition handled, that there is 
no feeling of heaviness. 


to come a certain elimination of 
unessentials, until the prints gained a 
delightful looseness, but it is a looseness 
without a trace of incoherence. The 
composition is firm, the design good, and 
with it a most pleasing lightness. 


There is in Winkler’s plates, too, an 
elusive humor. He retains the “human- 
ness” of things to an extent that is, I 
think, equalled only by the painter-etch- 


A his work developed there seemed 


from the etching by John W. 


ers. And these quaint Chinese which 
throng Winkler’s prints were to him, of 
course, parts of his everyday life. They 
were his neighbors, his friends. 

I am told that Winkler dislikes men- 
tion of this phase of his life, this period 
which he spent in Chinatown. I do not 
know why he should object. That he 
was willing to take work which brought 
him daily in close contact with the things 
he desired to etch seems to me eminently 
natural. ‘The Chinaman of that day was 
a shy and suspicious creature—he is most 
sophisticated now—and disliked to have 
his lineaments transferred to paper or 
plate. Winkler secured the job of lighting 
the lamps of the Chinatown section and 
for several years traversed 
the quarter each day, becom- 
ing so familiar a figure to its 
denizens that he was given 
unequalled opportunity for 
their study. 

That he saw them in their 
own lives is proved by such of 
his plates as the “Chinaman 
and Turtle,” his “Shrimp 
Wagon,” or his “Oriental 
Shops.” The first mentioned 
is a small plate, a splendid 
example of elimination; every 
line clean and definitely re- 
quired. The second is unus- 
ual in that he has taken one 
subject, the wagon and its at- 
tendant Chinaman, as a 
frame in which he gives a 
careful sketch of the street 
beyond as seen through the 
open top of the wagon. There 
is in this print a delightfully 
humorous quality, impossible 
of description. 

The last mentioned print, “Oriental 
Shops,” is interesting when compared 
with one of his more recent plates, pro- 
duced during his Parisian sojourn, “Le 
Petit Brocanteur.” The composition of 
each is almost identical; a background 
of shop fronts, an open doorway, a sit- 
ting shopkeeper. But in one the atmos- 
phere is entirely that of Chinatown; in 
the others it is that of Paris. And of the 
two I am inclined to place the plate of 
California origin as the best. 

Seeing these plates, it is not difficult 
to understand why the French masters 
of etching have been forced to accept 
Winkler as their equal. He has attained 
to the art of making the unaided line ex- 
press not only subject matter but emo- 
tion. As one of our American authorities 

(Continued on page 189) 
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SUPPOSE LOVE WAITED? 


Suppose Love waited till Life’s seas 
were calm, 

And every cloud had vanished from her 
skies, 

Till every breeze blew fresh o’er pine 
and palm? 


Would Love be wise? 


Suppose Love would not watch and 
wait awhile, 

Nor stay to help, nor reach both arms 
to save; 

Nor bear the sad earth’s discords with 
a smile? 


Would Love be brave? 


Suppose Love held his beautiful proud 
head 

Life’s common ways and daily needs 
above, 

Till hope and faith and courage, all 
were dead? 


Would Love be—Love? 


—Jeania Peet. 
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ROAD TO ROMANY 
Since I have gone away again to Romany 
Searching the world in its green and 
gold and blue, 
I have learned a splendid, still delight 
of you 
That I could never learn at all when tea 
Came every afternoon at three. 


Since I have gone away again to Romany 

Searching the world in its budding and 
its bloom, 

I have learned quietness of hearth fires 
in the gloom 

And the warm wisdom of humility 

That I could never learn at all when tea 

Came every afternoon at three. 

—Vernon Patterson. 


4) 
Vv 


DAY’S END 
Crouching tigers against a fiery sky, 
The folded hills of Santa Barbara lie; 
The pink and silver glitter of the sea 
Under the cliff glooms to obscurity. 
—Ellen Coit Elliott. 
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UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS 
These be two wanderers: ships and men. 
Even the weary bones of ships 
Ghost-frail, foam-frothy, find burial 
there, 
For clean, shining grave-sand is every 
where, 
And everywhile comes the sun-mellowed, 
soft-soothing murmur 
Of cool-lapping lips. 


Even the scarlet tongues of men 
Are pierced by the pale-fingered roots 
of the grass, 

And their _ life-customed 
weaken and pass 
Into silence and peace that is better than 

songs fully sung 
Or than words fully said. 


quiverings 


These be two wanderers: ships and men. 

Here where the earth takes her children 
to breast 

Even most tireless of wanderers rest: 

Even the wandering ships, 

Even the wandering men. 


—M. E. Colby. 





WAITING 


saw the morning 

Sunlight spilled 
Into a great basin of the hills 
When dawn 
Had drained it of the night— 
And it was filled 
With the mystery of trees. 
And light. 


So many thousand years 

The hills and sun— 

And trees 

Have waited for this morning 
And for me. 





000 


CLOUDS AND RAIN 


A sunless sky 

Sags in folds 

That drag along the range; 
And clouds, like dirigibles 
Broken from their moorings, 


Drift toward a mist of plum trees 
White upon the mountain’s breast. 


And then 

In gray-blue monotone 

Thin shades of rain come down 

Along the silent way 

And shroud the trees 

That wait the resurrection of the sun. 


My Hills 
By ETHEL BRODT WILSON 


ao900— 


4A WHISPER OF COLOR 


PPLE trees that are pink and 

white in May— 

In the hollow, down the hill, 

Are as a pool of green in August. 

In November they fill the mountain- 
bowl with yellow 

And in December have stepped naked 
from their leaves. 


Strange, that for so long, I saw only 
bare apple trees— 

They seemed gray and dull; 

Now I see only soft lilac-blue 

Like a breath whispering through the 
stripped branches 

To the same blue across the line of hills. 


Apple-bloom, 

Cool-green, 

November’s gold, 

Will never seem so lovely 

As the lilac maze of bare branches— 
A whisper in the apple orchard 

In the hollow, down the hill. 


POSSESSION 
O other shares with me 
N The pungent silence 
Of this after-sundown hour, 
No one could take it from me. 
Afield, are many mountains 
And little valleys, 
Holding light 
As fragrance in a cup. 
A pear-tree thicket 
Spreads colored awnings 
Of autumn hues 
In a quiet glade. 
Wild pigeons fly 
Between gray trees and mist, 
And in gray mist are lost 
As birds at sea. 
——0oo00——— 
SLEEPING OUT 
END low, sky, 
As darkness settles down. 
By the stars’ light 
Keep the vigil. Orion. 
Blow, soft wind, 
Across my face 
And in my hair. 
Touch my eyelids 
Sweet breath of rain. 
Make music, pines, 
Over my head 
On invisible strings. 
Mountains, outline 
The cradle’s rim 
That holds the night—and me. 
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THE ART OF CROSS- 
EXAMINATION 

HIS, by Francis L. Wellman of 

the New York bar, a book now 
in its third edition, is one of the sur- 
prises of a reviewer's life. It looks so 
staid, so solemn, so exclusively a book 
for the dignified members of the legal 
profession, so utterly beyond the average 
reader’s capacity, that one hesitates to 
open it, and thinks: “Put it on the 
shelf beside Coke and Blackstone.” 

But nothing could be more informa- 
tive, more amusing or better reading 
than “cross-examination of witnesses.” 
Begin, if you like, at the first chapter, 
famous examples from everywhere, such 
as Joseph H. Choate’s handling of the 
Martinez Del Valle case, the examina- 
tion of Richard Pigott before the Par- 
nell Commission, the Bellevue Hospital 
case, Samuel Untermeyer’s cross-exam- 
ination of Henry L. Doherty, and many 
others. 

On the historical side, we have apt 
stories of the methods ‘used to bring out 
facts by Lincoln, Jeremiah Mason, 
Charles O’Conner, Benjamin Butler, 
Lord Erskine, and many others. Por- 
traits of most of these worthies add 
to the book’s value. The cases and the 
illustrations are all real, but many of 
them have not been known before by 
the general public, or even to the pro- 
fession. ‘The book will rightly receive 
long reviews in the law journals, but 
when a modern judge or attorney in 
England or America wants an hour of 
solid enjoyment, he will turn to his “Art 
of Cross-Examination,” particularly to 
the chapters on “Experts,” on handling 
“perjured witnesses” and on “Fallacies 
of Testimony.” He will also find the 
deeper life tragedies, as when Pigott, 
being driven to the wall by Sir Charles 
Russell’s cross-examination, goes to his 
room and kills himself. 

This is a Macmillan book and its 
price is $4.00. CHaArtes H. SHINN. 

James H. Crook’s “Fifty Years on 
the Old Frontier,’ reviewed in the 
February issue, is published by the Yale 
University Press, which failed to re- 
ceive credit for the book. 


C. H. S. 


BACKBONE 

ERE is a book which has more 

than everyday values for parents 
teachers, and all who wish to under- 
stand the spirit of revolt against estab- 
lished usages which every generation 
of ardent young men and women feel 
so strongly. The author is Dr. Sam- 
uel §. Drury, Headmaster of St. Paul’s 
School at Concord, New Hampshire; 
the sub-title to his book is “Develop- 
ment of Character,” and his twenty 
chapters go straight home to the mark: 

Our author begins by asking: ‘““What 
is the matter with John? He continues 
this way: 

“Yes, John, what is the matter with 
You seem like a pleasant sort of 
You smile out at life in a friendly 
fashion. Your traditions, too, are high- 
minded; your surroundings should 
breed purpose and power. ‘To be sure, 
John is but fifteen years old, having 
plenty of time to change. Yet already 
John in the family is something of a 
liability. His father frowns and fidgets 
when the envelope with his monthly re- 
port from school comes in, murmuring: 
‘I wish that boy wouldn’t be such a 
drag. He doesn’t quite make the team; 
he doesn’t quite complete his work. 
What is the matter with John?’”’ 

But there is hope ahead, as we are 
now told: “All the Johns and Jims 
and Toms (yes, and all the Emilys and 
Emmas and Ediths, too) who are in 
life’s second decade—from ten years old 
to twenty—have this powerful asset; 
they are in the making, the grooves in 
their brains are not discouragingly deep, 
their habits are not settled. These 
words are addressed to all sorts of boys 
and girls in the second decade; to the 
popular leader as well as to the shrink- 
ing follower. We all can grow; we 
all do change, up or down; and espe- 
cially can those who are under twenty 
daily increase in backbone.” 

Then the “backbone metaphor” is 
explained on its physical side, and is 
deftly developed into the moral back- 
bone idea. Who wants to be spineless? 
Let us think true thoughts, do good 
deeds keep on the move. In other words, 
let us “increase,” go from well to bet- 


you? 
boy. 


ter, “first the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear.” Before 
long, our author has a laugh over what 
he calls the pitiful doctrine of self- 
culture, for one’s own material benefit. 
“We are,” he says, “the product of 
gifts, influences, spiritual power which 
came from outside ourselves.” Before 
long, he is talking to his readers as if 
they were the fourteen-year-old boys in 
St. Paul’s School. This is how he tells 
it: “The belief that God is too al- 
mighty to care, and too busy telling the 
number of the stars and calling them 
by their names to bind up the broken- 
hearted and call us by our names, is 
no belief in God at all. If a boy is 
cranky and spineless, some elders insist 
that the only course to pursue (where 
such a dreary notion of education pre- 
vails) is either to punish him into fright- 
ened conformity or to closet him with 
a psychoanalyst. The obvious privilege 
for the young backbone grower is to 
put his problems into his prayers, and 
make his prayers expectant enough to 
solve his problems. His marks, his 
doubts, his friends, his temptations, his 
fears, his poor language, all are to figure 
in the growing creed of the growing boy. 
There are in the gospel these two superb 
imperatives, This do. The one points 
to the sky, the other This do makes a 
broad gesture to the earth. ‘These are 
the twin great duties, for like Words- 
worth’s “Skylark”, we must be “true 
to the kindred points of heaven and 
home.” Nor can anyone suppose that 
in the world of human contacts and 
thronging duties we can neglect a just 
and noble behaviour towards the world 
about us.” 

The book goes on with intense earn- 
estness, giving us plenty of plain talks 
on such topics as “Faddism in Food,” 
“Six Days for Work,” “Breaking the 
Proverbs,” “Words, Words, Words.” 
There is much about the great addresses 
made by Washington, Webster, Lincoln 
and other Americans. The book is full 
of such sentences as this: “The goal 
of education is the soul’s nobility.” Then 
comes this, on “Keeping Fit: “One 
of the least creditable fears that can get 
lodgment in a boy’s mind is fear about 
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OCTOR MARY McKIBBEN 

HARPER who offers one of the 
Bookfellow prizes, is returning to Chi- 
cago after a trip to this coast in the in- 
terests of the Dickens Foundation. The 
various centers now being established 
will call many back to read again the 
novels of the incomparable story-teller 
and will introduce others to a new 
world. 

The drawing power of Dickens is not 
gone for old or young. One who re- 
cently read most of Old Curiosity Shop 
aloud to a youthful audience and read 
a much praised recent novel to herself 
remarks on the regret with which she 
laid Curiosity Shop aside when her visit 
ended. As in Bret Harte’s Dickens in 
Camp, she and her young audience with 
Nell in English meadows wandered and 
lost their way. 

The unfinished new novel she closed 
without an impulse to ask how it came 
out. It seemed a forced and artificial 
piece of work beside that of the im- 
mortal Dickens. 

Those who are interested to know 
more of the Dickens Foundation may 
communicate with Doctor Harper's 
friend and fellow worker, Mrs. Emma 
E. Skemp of 425 Sixty-first Street, Oak- 


By LAURA BELL EVERETT 


land, or with Doctor Harper at the 
Bookfellow headquarters, 4917 Black- 
stone Avenue, Chicago. 


AVID CHURCHILL has for 

years made friends of the people 
who read Century and McClure’s. Her 
Alaska stories live in the minds of many 
readers. When she returns this month 
to New York, she will leave many new 
friends who have had through her a 
view of eastern publication centers. 
Mrs. Churchill has had an active par- 
ticipation in magazine editing that en- 
ables her to speak helpfully to those 
who wish to receive small light letters 
from publishers instead of those long 
envelopes that fall with the sickening 
thud described by Professor Adams in 
his delightful talk before the California 
Writers’ Club in March. 

As a relief from editorial work Mrs. 
Churchill spends much time on her wee 
farm just out of New York, where she 
is a specialist in the growing of pansies. 

Her daughter, Lois Atkins, is a writ- 
er and literary agent who is increasingly 
helpful in placing Western writers in 
Eastern publication and who goes East 


soon to spend a few months in editorial 
offices. 


RS. EDWIN MARKHAM’S 

visit to California recalls the 
coming of Edward Markham in 1915, 
when all California delighted to honor 
the poet. Mrs. Markham, too, is a poet 
in her own right. As a lecturer she is 
much in demand in and around New 
York. Her presentation of Women in 
Poetry before the California Writers’ 
Club was a charmingly informal talk 
on a subject that might tempt the 
speaker into prosy paths—so opposite 
may matter be to manner. 

Virgil Markham, the only son in 
the gifted family, is a University in- 
structor, writer and player in the 
Wheeler Hall productions, which are 
being broadcasted. 

Speaking of Markham, have you read 
his poem beginning: 

“We men of earth have here the stuff 

Of Paradise—we have enough” 

Or another brief wisdom-filled poem, 
beginning: 

“Defeat may serve as well as victory 

To shake the soul and let the glory 

out.” 
—Laura Bell Everett. 





disease. If we should adopt for our 
motto the old legend: ‘Fear nothing but 
fear,’ we should place next to it Christ’s 
counsel, ‘Fear not them that have power 
to kill the body.’ The person of whole- 
some mind who earnestly covets the good 
gift of backbone, ought not to shun 
death or those agencies that sometimes 
bring it near. Fear of disease is un- 
manly and unchristian.” 

Then we are told that it often is 
the part of heroism to incur disease. 
Such were the Red Cross nurses in 
Serbia, the men who endured the yel- 
low fever tests in Cuba, and Father 
Damien among the lepers in Molokai. 
But with regard to developing back- 
bone in health, and the moral obligation 
to keep fit, we shall think of those pre- 
ventable ills, half of which are follies 
and half of which are crimes. 

After reading the whole book, we 
come to the conclusion that the wise 
(and amusing) chapter on “Life and 
Letters” is about the best one of the 
twenty and the very best thing in that 
chapter is the page that tells about 
splenetic old John Adams and his wise 
gentle wife Abigail. 

The Macmillan Company publishes 
this much-needed book for $1.50 net. 


—Cuarves H. SHINN. 


THE TOMB OF TUT-ANKH- 
AMEN 

S THERE ANYONE the world 

over who does not thrill at the men- 
tion of treasure? It is little wonder 
then that this first authoritative account 
of Carnarvon’s famous discovery in the 
Valley of the Kings is finding enthus- 
iastic reception, both by the Egyptolo- 
gist and by those who read for enter- 
tainment as well as instruction. 

Howard Carter, for six years Lord 
Carnarvon’s assistant in the search for 
hitherto undiscovered Egyptian material, 
tells of the events leading up to the 
finding of the tomb and treasure cham- 
ber, and of the invaluable objects which 
have so far been taken from the crypt. 


Carter tells the story, and 
graphically: 


simply 


“Slowly, desperately slowly it seemed to 
us as we watched, the remains of the pass- 
age debris that encumbered the lower part 
of the doorway was removed, until at last 
we had the whole door clear before us. 
The decisive moment had arrived. With 
trembling hands I made a tiny breach in 
the upper left hand corner. Darkness and 
blank space, as far as an iron testing rod 
could reach, showed that whatever lay be- 
yond was empty, and not filled like the pass- 
age we had just cleared. Candle tests were 
applied as a precaution against possible foul 
gases, and then, widening the hole a little, I 


inserted the candle and peered in, Lord 
Carnarvon, Lady Evelyn and Callender 
standing anxiously beside me to hear the 
verdict. At first I could see nothing, the hot 
air escaping from the chamber causing the 
candle flame to flicker, but presently, as my 
eyes grew accustomed to the light, details of 
the room within emerged slowly from the 
mist, strange animals, statues, and gold— 
everywhere the glint of gold. For the mo- 
ment—an eternity it must have seemed to 
the others standing by—I was struck dumb 
with amazement, and when Lord Carnarvon, 
unable to stand the suspense any longer, in- 
quired anxiously, “Can you see anything?” 
it was all I could do to get out the words, 
“Yes, wonderful things.” Then widening the 
hole a little further, so that we both could 
see, we inserted an electric torch.” 

The volume contains as an introduc- 
tion a biographical sketch of the late 
Lord Carnarvon by Lady Burghclere. 
rhere are profuse illustrations both of 
the tomb and of its treasure. It is a 
chronicle as fascinating as any romance. 

THE TOMB OF TUT-ANKH- 
AMEN, by Howard Carter and A. C. 
Mace. George H. Doran Company, 
$5.00 net. - 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. of Philadel- 
phia, have an especially delightful edi- 
tion of Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land. It has eight glowing color-pages 
by Gertrude Kay, and above everything 
else, all of the original drawings by 
John Tenniel. 
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It was in this peaceful setting that Clarence Mulford wrote “Rustler’s Valley,” 
his new tale of the tumultuous old West 





MAHATMA GANDHI 
: REMARKABLE STORY of a 


remarkable man, this chronicle of 


‘India’s great teacher by Romain Rol- 


land. It is a book which could only 
have been written by one of sympathetic 
understanding, for it is more than a 
chronicle of events—it is indeed but 
slightly that ; it is an interpretation, a set- 
ting forth, of those characteristics which 
make the Mahatma the world-important 
figure he is today. 

This greatest leader of modern times 
has become almost a legendary figure, 
a creature of unreality, so much of 
mystery has cloaked him, so much of 
God-hood has been attached to him 
through the love of his followers. Rol- 
land makes Gandhi a real figure. He 
brings us into close contact with the 
motives which lead the Mahatma, giv- 
ing us almost the thought processes of 
the man. We come to know Gandhi's 
purity of thought; his love for India; 
his devotion, pure and unselfish, to prin- 
ciple; his abhorrence of violence in any 
form. 

Expressed with keen yet restrained 
feeling, and written with beautiful sim- 
plicity, it is a biography to be valued 
whether one fully sympathises with In- 
dia’s peaceful revolt against her masters 
or not. And if one’s sympathies have 
been with Britain it is difficult to jus- 
tify her handling of Indian matters in 
view of such statements as this: 


“Four thousand took up their abode in 
the Golden Temple of Amritsar, ten miles 
away. Every day one hundred from among 
the four thousand, most of them men of 
military age, many of whom served in the 
war, left the Golden Temple, after taking 
the vow of remaining true to the principle 
of non-violence. 

“Not far from the sanctuary the British 
constables waited at the bridge with iron- 
tipped rods to stop the manifestation. And 
every day a gruesome scene took place. 


Andrews, Tagore’s friend, describes it: ‘The 


Akalis arrived silently before the constables, 
and at a distance of about a yard they 
stopped and began to pray, silently, motion- 
lessly. The constables, in order to drive 
them away, prodded them with iron-tipped 
rods, jabbing harder and harder till blood 
began to flow and the Sikhs fell uncon- 
scious. Those who could get to their feet 
would begin to pray again, until they were 
beaten into unconsciousness like the others.’ ” 


And this was as late as August, 1922, 
with Gandhi in prison. Truly a re- 
markable man to inspire devotion such 
as this to his teachings. 

H. N. P. 


Mahatma Gandhi, by Romain Rol- 
land. The Century Co., $1.50 net. 





THE GAY YEAR 


T’S A STORY of the “younger 


married set”—a story of today, with 
Jerry Lancaster as heroine. 

Jerry has sold newspapers on the 
street corners and has been an enter- 
tainer in cafes. She enters war work 
and meets Philip Lancaster. Love— 
marriage—entry into the gaieties of 
Eastport’s society. 

Philip is older, steadier, wiser. Be- 
cause she loves him Jerry curbs the 
“free and easy” manner of other days. 

Elsie is the villainess—oh, yes, there 
must be a villainess in every up-to-the- 
minute story—and aids in further com- 
plicating the situation for Jerry. And 
there’s a villain, too; but Jerry wins 
them both over and all is once more 
serene for her. 

But Elsie’s punishment comes in the 
final tragedy, which the reader infers 
permanently reforms the giddy married 
folk. 

It’s a readable story, and well writ- 
ten, even if somewhat unconvincing. 

THE GAY YEAR, by Dorothy 
Speare. George H. Doran Co., $2.00 


net. 
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THE SENSIBLE LIFE 
By George Hamlin Fitch 
HE AUTHOR of this little book 
offers here the results of a per- 
sonal experience in the effort to “pre- 
serve youthful strength and elasticity of 
physical and mental powers, beyond 
three score years,” which in his case 
has been highly successful. 

Briefly, his attention has been given 
to proper exercises, taken with unfailing 
regularity; plenty of outdoor life and 
well-selected foods. ‘There is nothing 
new about all this, but the present 
author gives the rules in vivid and con- 
vincing language and with force of im- 
mediate personal result. Many a man 
or woman of middle age, or thereabouts, 
whose muscles are sagging and whose 
energies are flagging might read this 
book and practice its precepts with 
profit. 

M. M. W. 


a 
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STREETS OF NIGHT 
TARTS no place—college boys— 
chorus  girls—sex—cats _ chasing 

around a lamp  post—suicide—ouija 
board—arrives no place. __, 

STREETS OF NIGHT, by John 
Dos Passos. George H. Doran Co., 
$2.00 net. 
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RUSTLERS’ VALLEY 
HO DOESN’T LOVE a west- 


ern story? Of course the real 
West laughs, for the days when these 
story folk lived and rode and swung 
guns from their belts passed long since 
—but there isn’t a doubt that as many 
of these stories are sold per capita in 
the western states as among the At- 
lantic seaboard. And some of them, 
written by men who know the country 
of which they write, are decidedly worth 
reading. , 

Clarence E. Mulford is one of the 
few who write understandingly, con- 
servatively and well of the old days 
when the great herds were still a fact, 
and cattle thieves were an accepted if 
regretted factor in the business. In 
this latest book of his, Mulford leaves 
the reader not a dull moment. ‘There 
are complications a-plenty, hard riding 
and fast shooting. The story starts 
with a fight, and would undoubtedly 
have ended with one had the author 
not seen fit to introduce a heroine. Not 
that she was needed for the interest 
of the story, but being there she must 
take her place in the fade-out. 

Mulford knows his country ; evidently 
he knows his characters, for the story 
is convincing as well as entertaining. 

Rustlers’ Valley, by Clarence E. Mul- 
ford Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.00 net. 
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Long Distance Interviews---Irvin S. Cobb 


By TORRY CONNOR 


HE Passionate Interviewer, facetiously, to Irvin 8. Cobb, 
America’s Foremost Humorist: 

“Mr. Cobb, a lot of people out here on the edge of things 
would like to express their approval of your inimitable ‘“‘Siwash 
College’”’ stories, of your “Bunker Bean,” of “Fables in Slang,” 
“Grey's Elegy,” and of that other masterpiece of yours, “Huc- 
kleberry Finn.’’ They realize that the odds are against their 
achieving the honor of shaking the hand that wrote “Laugh 
and Grow Thin;” but if you’ll tell them how you do this sort 
of thing, year’s end on year’s end, and get away with it, they'll 
forego the hand-shake. 

Mr. Cobb, in New York, exercising the inalienable right 
of the professional humorist to be serious: 

“TI have no recipe for writing my so-called humor. I think 
of something, or hear something which to me seems susceptible 
of being treated in a light-hearted way, or at any rate, a good- 
natured way; and then I sit down, pen in hand, and endeavor 
to do so. Sometimes, I hope, I succeed. Sometimes I know I 


fail. 
The P.1., in California, nudging the F. H. with a jestive 


Mr. Cobb, in New York—a shade remotely: 

“IT got in the habit a good many years ago, and have 
never been cured.” 

The P. 1., in California—bent on starting something: 

“Are you funny by nature, Mr. Cobb, or how do you 
go about it?” 

Mr. Cobb, in New York, with an added shade of 
reserve, and neatly sidestepping the attack: 

“I write alleged humor for two reasons: 

1. Because I like to. 

2. Because it pays. 

After having proceeded thus far in the interview without 
incriminating himself, Mr. Cobb allows himself to contradict 
himself : 

“Personally, I prefer writing serious stuff, but there 
is a demand for humorous stuff—even for the kind of humor- 
ous stuff that I write; and since it is easier for me to write 
than serious stuff, I write a good deal of it in the course 
of a year. 

“With all good wishes for your success, I am 





elbow: 


“When did your downward course begin?” 


Sincerely yours, 
—Irvin S. Coss. 





THE MAGIC MIDLAND 

HOSE boys of any age up to eighty 

who remember the lure of twin 
ribbons of steel running off into the 
unknown; who remember the thrill as 
—ear to track—they caught the hum- 
ming of the oncoming express; those 
who knew the indescribable charm of 
the clamorous, cinder-strewn yards, will 
delight in this latest tale by Harold 
Waldo. 

The Larry of Waldo’s creation is a 
real boy. I don’t know where Waldo 
knew him, but somewhere he has lived ; 
of that I am sure. Self-conscious, awk- 
ward, a real specimen of boyhood. 
Larry was a preacher’s son, held to an 
over-narrow path by his widowed father. 
Revolt, when it came, was the result 
of a natural working out of the laws 
of boyhood, and so well has the author 
delineated his characters that the reader 
sympathizes both with Larry in his re- 
bellion and with the Reverend McGraw 
in his distress at the breaking away from 
the parental rule. 

Through it all is woven Larry’s love 
for the big mogul, the “1200,” and its 
engineer; together with his half-under- 
stood affection for the engineer’s 
daughter. But the love element is so 
cleverly subordinated that it remains a 
real boy’s story of a real boy. Waldo 
comes definitely into his own in this 
story. 

H. N. P. 

The Magic Midland, by Harold 
Waldo, George H. Doran Co., $2.00 


net, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
OT a “life” of Lincoln, but a 


collection of sketches from the 
intimate associations with him of one 
of his few surviving contemporaries. 
Henry B. Rankin, who as a boy studied 
law in the Springfield office of Lincoln 
and Herndon, tells of the great Captain 
in his everyday life in and about his 
office. 

There is no attempt at sequence in 
the sketches. ‘They are reminiscences, 
rather, uttered somewhat at random, 
reflecting that love and loyalty which 
Rankin the boy had for the country 
lawyer with whom he worked. ‘The 
simply written sentences bring us face 
to face with a Lincoln we had not 
known. 

Is this the Lincoln of sculpture, of 
painting, of anecdote and biography? 
“Lincoln had no coarse, boorish, or 
awkward manners. He possessed a 
nameless grace of deportment that kept 
him self-poised, self-sustained in any and 
all new and unexpected situations. He 
was master of himself on such occasions, 
as far as his mental powers were neces- 
sary to control his physical movements. 

. - Under the most unusual and 
trying circumstances he showed no em- 
barrassment in his countenance, bodily 
movement, or deportment, be the occa- 
sion a public or private one. He main- 
tained, without visible effort, an even 
serenity and composure. He was the 
master of Abraham Lincoln.” 

Mr. Rankin, too, gives a glimpse of 
a Mrs. Lincoln which is new. He de- 


votes a chapter to setting before the 
reader a Mrs. Lincoln far apart from 
the scheming, ambitious, somewhat un- 
loveable woman which most biographers 
have made her out to be. For this rea- 
son alone the volume would be worth 
while. 

Intimate Character Sketches of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, by Henry B. Rankin, 
Lippincott, $3.00. 





FROM A ROSE JAR 

here’s many and many a lyric poet 
who sings unheard save by the few, 
until suddenly there comes a burst of 
song and we awake to the realization 

that we have with us a new poet. 
Miss Doran comes to us with her 
first volume, a modest, gray covered lit- 
tle book which is evidence of her un- 
doubted gift of song. ‘There is little 
attempt at serious verse; it is rather 
the light singing of one who but tries 
her voice. There will be greater power 
when the poet is more sure of her gift. 


DREAM SHIPS 


Full many ships sail on the sea 
With treasures in the hold; 

With diamonds and the sheen of pearls, 
Or massive chests of gold. 

And some are stocked with ebony, 


With ivory or jades; 

Within some dingy holds the glint 
And shimmer of brocades. 

My bark brings neither silver bars, 


Mahogany or jade; 

It is not stocked with bales of stuffs, 
Rare perfumes nor pomade;: 

I do not need the pilot Luck, 
Nor Fortune on my prow; 

A tender friend holds fast my heart 
My ship's in harbor now. 


—LOUISE DORAN 
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Women In Business 


OME of the most interesting 
S women at work in California are 

those of foreign birth or parentage, 
many of whom are still hidden from 
general acquaintance behind the veil of 
a strange language. It is a pity, for 
many of them are artists, and the friends 
and associates of artists in various coun- 
tries of the world. 

In Berkeley some of these women are 
becoming known at least to a small 
group, through their artistic work in 
pottery, metals, textiles, or in the 
graphic or creative arts; an artistic crea- 
tion made available to the public through 
the Berkeley Arts and Crafts shop, 
where a varied collection of objects of 
beauty and value may be seen. 

This shop is the outcome of a move 
made by the Berkeley Chamber of Com- 
merce to foster the artists within the 
city by exhibiting their wares. It is 
the beginning of the creation of a mar- 
ket for them, to the end that artists may 
live and support their families through 
their artistic work, without the necessity 
of carrying on a “bread and butter” oc- 
cupation which consumes most of their 
time and strength. In accordance with 
this idea, visitors are shown the wide 
variety of beautiful and valuable ar- 
ticles made by these local artists, from 


By MARY MILLS WEST 


CREATING AN ART CENTER 


paintings and sculptures to handiwork 
in leather and wood, which they may 
purchase if they like, and through which 
acquaintance may be made with these 
workers. 

Gently-bred women, with a rare craft 
at their finger tips, who might other- 
wise be compelled to try to earn a bare 
living at some form of manual labor are 
thus able not only to make a success 
of their special talent, but give to us 
a craft or art which we would otherwise 
miss entirely. At the same time, they 
are able in a wholly self-respecting way 
to establish themselves in their proper 
place in an alien society. 

The shop is managed by Mrs. Nanna 
T. Boedker, herself of Norwegian birth, 
and an artist. For a number of years, 
Mrs. Boedker owned and managed a 
shop in Chicago which served as an 
outlet for the handiwork of the foreign- 
born in that city. Each year Mrs. Boed- 
ker went to Europe, visiting the Scan- 
dinavian and other countries and bring- 
ing back with her patterns, models and 
materials for the use of the local work- 
ers. She, therefore, brings a wide ex- 
perience and accurate knowledge to her 
present position combined with a very 


discriminating sense of values. 


Among the textiles workers are wom- 
en of Scandinavia, Russia, Greece, 
Italy, Portugal, Denmark, Armenia, 
England and Scotland. There are ex. 
quisite French laces, embroideries of 
every sort, including that done on lin- 
ens for the table, or for hangings, and 
on clothing. One Russian girl student 
at the University has been making 
blouses heavily embellished with Rus- 
sian embroideries in many colors, and 
selling them through the shop as a 
means toward her education. 

A notable collection of pictures adorns 
the walls of the shop. Oils, water- 
colors, pictures in tempera, etchings, 
wood block prints, and photographs are 
all shown. Many, if not most of the 
subjects are California scenes, with 
their characteristic beauty of wind-torn 
seashore, or rugged and romantic moun- 
tains. 

Altogether, the impression left upon 
the visitor is that a beginning has here 
been made of an enterprise that has a 
value and a significance much deeper 
and wider than may be seen on the sur- 
face,—the creation of a genuine art cen- 
ter which will mean fame for Berkeley, 
and for its individual artists. 





ee HE PANTRY” they call it, 
| —Miss Molly Feil and Miss 
Margaret Jones,—and like 
any proper pantry, the little shop is 
filled with goodies of many kinds. There 
are golden brown pies from California 
pumpkins, creamy yellow ones flavored 
with California lemons, juicy red ones 
filled with California berries, all with 
crusts so light and flaky you feel at 
once that the pastry must be home made. 
To your question, Miss Feil smilingly 
responds that it is indeed home made, 
made right there in this amazing little 
“Pantry”, which when one looks into it 
is a glorified bakery. It stands in 
Berkeley, almost under the shadow of 
the State University, and is run and 
owned by these two enterprising young 
ladies. Miss Feil brought her training 
in home economics from the University 
of Iowa, by way of the Food Admin- 
istration in which she worked through 
the war, and Miss Jones her business 
training from responsible work in the 
telephone service of the war period. 
But although both are adopted 
daughters of California, “you couldn’t 
pry either of us loose!” they declared 
in unison. They take pride in the fact 


TWO GIRLS AND A BAKE SHOP 


that California furnishes them practic- 
ally everything that is made or used in 
their establishment. Oranges, lemons, 
pineapples, apricots, prunes, berries, figs, 
dates and nuts come to them straight 
from the groves of the south, or nearer. 
Walnuts, for example, are raised com- 
mercially within a two-hour drive of 
the “Pantry”, in.Walnut Creek. Eggs 
might come from Petaluma, only a little 
ways up the Bay and one of the greatest 
of the egg-producing centers of the 
world; shortening, baking powder and 
flour are all local products. 

“We do not need to send east for 
special flours when we can make a cake 
that looks like that with the flour that 
is made right here.” She cut down 
through two tender delicious layers, 
separated and crowned by a thick filling 
of frosting containing cut figs and wal- 
nuts and showed the cross-section of 
fine-grained cake, of exactly the right 
texture, moisture and consistency. 

Besides the cakes and pies which are 
the principal output of the shop, there 
are jellies and jams of every sort, and 


various pickles and_ relishes, made 
through the seasons when the markets 
are full of fruits and vegetables, and a 
few special sorts of bread, such as bran 
and nut, and tea biscuit. 

The “Pantry” is decorated in a 
scheme of gray and orange, with orange 
and white checked gingham curtains 
outlining the broad front windows. The 
hand of daintiness and the artistic eye 
are visible everywhere, but it is not 
alone the outward appearance that is 
made to please. Miss Feil and Miss 
Jones boast with pride of the fact that 
their establishment is just as clean at 
the back as at the front. The shop is 
rated at the very top of the list for its 
sanitary condition by the inspectors for 
the Department of Health of Berkeley. 

The big kitchen is equipped with 
every modern device for efficient and 
rapid work. The huge square oven is 
considerably higher than the heads of 
the two owners, and into any one of its 
four ovens can be put twenty cake pans 
at one time. A fascinating machine 
driven by electricity does all the mixing 
and stirring without ever getting tired. 


(Continued on page 190) 
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Fasting thoughout the week is not 
usually practiced, but only certain foods 
are considered holy enough for con- 
sumption during that time. Chief 
among these is panoche. ‘The word can- 
not be translated, but it is the name of 
a jam-like mass made by boiling down 
sprouted wheat until it becomes thick 
and sweet. It makes a quite palatable 
food and is very nutritious. ‘This the 
women carry daily to their men in the 
moreda, thus fulfilling their only func- 
tion in connection with the Order, for 
they are not admitted to membership. 


NE custom, that of dragging a 

wooden-wheeled cart with a 
black-cowled dummy archer, supposed 
to represent Death, in the processions 
has been practically discontinued. This 
was known as Ja carreta de la muerte, 
and the figure bore a taut-stringed bow 
with its arrow in place. Rarely indeed 
is this carreta seen nowadays though I 
am quite sure one of the moradas at 
Taos still has it and the dummy unused 
in the lodge hut. If it enters into the 
ceremonies it is either used only inside 
or only in the darkness of night. 

One might naturally suppose that 
members of an order requiring such se- 
vere penance would all be comparable 
to secluded monks for sanctity and holi- 
ness, but such is not the case. ‘The 
Order shelters men of almost every type. 


Cattle thieves, honest laborers, _half- 
witted sheepherders, school teachers, 
drunkards, successful business men, 


loafers and farmers meet on common 
ground as Brothers of Light and of 
Darkness. I believe I am safe in stating: 
that New Mexico has never had a Legis- 
lature whose membership has not in- 
cluded Penitentes, and the flint-cut 
cross has probably adorned the backs of 
New Mexico’s representatives in the 
national Congress. Much of the in- 
formation herein concerning the inside 
services of the morada was obtained 
when the president of the school board 
where I was teaching invited me to 
spend two evenings in the morada dur- 
ing the ceremonies of Holy Weck. You 
see, he was Elder Brother of the local 
Penitentes as well-as the head of our 
school board. 

There are, among the natives, many 
who ridicule the Order and charge that 
it is merely a refuge for thieves and 
others of their ilk. While doubtless in 
error, this attitude is interesting. It is 
rather well expressed in a song nearly 
every native knows. Mr. Lummis 
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quotes it in his book: 
“Penitente pecador, 
Porque te andas azotando?” 
“Por una vaca que robe 
Y aqui la ando disquitando.” 


A sense translation would be this: 
“O sinful Penitente, 

Why thus your poor back flaying?” 
“It’s for a cow I’ve stolen 
And this is how I’m paying!” 

There seems, however, to be greater 
sincerity and willingness to do penance 
on the ‘part of the more ignorant mem- 
bers—a natural situation no doubt. And 
then there are those, not only among 
the natives, but among the English 
speaking Americans as well, who either 
become Penitentes or else lend the Order 
their financial and moral support for 
the sake of the political backing it gives 
in return. 

The watchwords of the Order are 
secrecy and loyalty. Rarely indeed will 
the average Penitente admit to an out- 
sider that he is of the Brotherhood, and 
yet so closely do such men stand by each 
other that there are many districts where 
conviction of a Brother in court is im- 
possible regardless of his crime, unless 
he has already been adjudged an offender 
against the rules of the Order. 

I know of one case where the Peni- 
tente members of a petit jury so threat- 
ened, harassed and intimidated the one 
juror who was not one of them, that he 
became insane and remained so for 
several years as a result of it. Yet 
there was no overt act whereby he could 
cause their arrest; and besides the law 
was practically in the hands. of other 
members so far as jury trial was con- 
cerned. Punishment for violation of 
the laws of the Order is direct and 
simple. If the offense is too great to 
admit of atonement by penance, the 
offender is expelled and given three flint 
cuts across his right hip as the symbol of 
his disgrace. ‘This mark as well as the 
scars of the seal of membership and of 
scourging, was found on many young 
men when they entered the military 
service during the war. Rarely indeed 
could the examining officer learn the 
significance of the unusual scars. 

A rigid effort is usually made to main- 
tain secrecy in all ceremonies and to 
allow no one to observe whipping, while 
to attempt photography is to court vio- 
lence with the possibility of serious 
consequences unless one has obtained 
permission. As I have stated before, I 
have been invited into moradas and have 
watched processions safely at close range 
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with permission, but these cases are the 
exception. I have also been shot at and 
have known of others who received 
rough treatment for trying to see too 
much. 

I have one picture which is indeed 
unusual. I do not know of more than 
half a dozen ever taken at such close 
range. ‘This one, which is several years 
old, was snapped without permission ex- 
cept that no objection had been offered 
to mere observation: while one of the 
party centered attention upon himself 
near the cross the other made the ex- 
posure from a nearby clump of fir trees, 
obtaining a negative that shows very 
clearly the bare, bloody backs of the 
whippers. 

Some friends of mine once hid in a 
morcda at Rincon before the Penitentes 
had yet come in. After they arrived: and 
a few ceremonies had been gone through 
with, during which time my friend re- 
mained concealed in the shadows, the 
Elder Brother announced that they 
would now “drive the devil out of the 
Morada”. Beginning at the altar they 
advanced en masse to the door. J. R. 
escaped in the darkness by pretending 
to be one of them, but his companion 
was caught and badly handled—at first 
because they thought they had caught 
the devil, and later because they found 
he was an Americano. I might add that 
my friend remarked afterward that he 
seemed to be the one who “caught the 
devil.” 

All Penitentes are, nominally at least, 
Catholics, though the Church frowns 
upon their practices. I should judge 
from observation that local priests have 
chosen the wise course of tolerance 
rather than severe condemnation, mean- 
while attempting to eliminate as much 
of the barbarism as possible from the 
Order. They appreciate the intense 
sincerity of the native more perhaps than 
do the higher authorities. Thus it is 
that in many villages we find many of 
the penitential ceremonies taking place 
inthe little churches, often with the 
collaboration of the parish padre him- 
self. 

I know of but one instance where a 
padre has taken an open and severe atti- 
tude of condemnation. More than fif- 
teen years ago at Mora the priest rode 
horseback into a procession of whippers 
and ordered them to desist. At their 
refusal he began plying a great black- 
snake whip on their bare shoulders, ex- 
claiming that if it was torture they de- 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 179) 

sired he would gladly help. Stoically 
as they had borne their own scourging, 
their courage failed them now, and they 
fled in all directions. The sequel is 
merely that the zealous padre found it 
convenient to seek a new location within 
the next few months. 


HE activities of the Order are not 

limited to the forty days of Lent. 
Ceremonies occur on All Saints’ Day 
(November 1) and sometimes at Christ- 
mas time. Every Mexican village has 
its patron saint, and the Penitentes often 
take charge of the day celebrated in his 
honor. Funerals of members are under 
their direction and the organization 
sometimes even takes a hand in wed- 
dings. 

A fact generally wholly overlooked 
by writers on this subject is this: The 
Brotherhood does not exist solely for 
penitential purposes, nor is its religion 
wholly ceremonial. Its charitable work 
among needy members is extensive and 
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highly commendable. Many moradas 
have a fondo or fund, either of supplies 
or of money ready to be distributed 
wherever the greatest need appears. 
Shortly before the war a friend of mine 
told me he had been shown the store 
house of the Penitentes at Petaca in 
Rio Arriba County, and that he was 
astonished to find there several hundred 
pourds of grain, flour, potatoes, numer- 
ous articles of clothing, shoes, etc. ready 
for issue to the poor. Some of the grain 
was later used to furnish poor farmers 
with seed to assist in the greater food 
production campaign of the national 
government. 

When a member or any of his family 
is ill or in trouble his compadres of the 
Order assume the case and care for the 
unfortunate, often paying all doctor bills 
and for medicine and proper food. 

As I said in the beginning, the num- 
ber of Penitentes does not seem to be 
decreasing rapidly. Accurate estima- 
tion is difficult. However, barbarous 
practices do seem to be on the gradual 
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decline. The influence of returned 
soldiers, of the growing public schools 
and of more prosperous times for the 
natives is making itself felt. 

The Order is located for the most 
part in the counties of Mora, Taos, Rio 
Arriba, Gaudalupe, San Miguel, Santa 
Fe and Sandoval in New Mexico and 
in southern Colorado, southeastern Utah 
and northeastern Arizona. ‘Taos is un- 
doubtedly the greatest stronghold and 
is often spoken of as the “capital” of 
the Order. 

My account is based upon the obser- 
vation of twenty years and I feel that 
I know and appreciate the Penitentes. 
Hundreds of them are my friends and 
fellow citizens, and I have attempted 
to present them in a fair and accurate 
light. The Order, I think, will live, 
losing from time to time those practices 
which cannot exist hand in hand with 
civilization as we conceive it, and ulti- 
mately returning to a semblance of the 
original Third Order of St. Francis 
from which it has sprung. 





Thad Welch—Pioneer and Painter 


sistent, | made up my mind something 
would have to be done for it. 

“This was about 1870. The railroad 
had gone as far as Tehama, twelve 
miles below Red Bluff and consequently 
the latter place was quite excited about 
it. An idea came to me. 

“IT told Charlie Woodman, proprietor 
of the Red Bluff Sentinel, that if he 
would go out and solicit subscriptions 
for advertisements for a business direct- 
ory I had in mind, I would do his work 
in the office, and pay him five dollars a 
day beside. But I did not have five 
cents. 

“The directory would be printed on 
a full sheet of cardboard, in colors, a 
picture of a railroad train, Mt. Shasta 
in the distance and a coyote running 
across the track. Every printer’s sup- 
ply house had a large cut of a train with 
the coyote but no Mt. Shasta in it. I 
told Woodman to send to San Francisco 
and order the cardboards and the cut 
and I would do the rest, paying him 
for the use of his press and type besides 
putting his imprint on the job. He said 
he didn’t see how I was going to do it 
but he would take a gamble. 

“After the cut came, I cut out blocks 
with my pocket knife for the different 
colors; among them a large one for the 
sky, in which I whittled out Mt. 


“In two weeks I had the job finished, 
two hundred and fifty dollars in my 
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pocket, a new suit of clothes and an 
invitation from the young ladies in the 
office to join their temperance society.” 

It was at the Red Bluff boarding 
house that Welch made the acquaintance 
of the artist and dealer J. E. Stewart, 
still a resident of San Francisco, who 
remained his life-long friend. They 
would arise each morning at daylight, 
find some artistic spot and make a water 
color sketch before breakfast. 

A few years ago while chatting about 
his experiences in the Shasta region, 
Thad Welch told me his only adventure 
with a bear: 

“T had been to Fall River Valley with 
the team for a load of hay, which upset, 
compelling me to go back a couple of 
miles to get a pitchfork with which to 
reload it. That made me late, and it 
was dark long before I came to my 
camping place where I could find water 
for the horses. The road wound in and 
out among the pine trees and in the 
darkness I could not see to drive. But 
a young colt, with the team, which dur- 
ing the day was always lagging behind, 
now afraid of the dark walked in front 
of its mother and the rest of us fol- 
lowed. 

“It was ten o'clock before we came 
to Bear Flats, my camping place. After 
watering the horses and tying them to 
the load of hay, I set two logs on fire 
between which to sleep, ate my bread 
and sow-belly and turned in. The 


nights then were frosty, so I covered 
my head with the blankets. I could 
hear the fire crackling, the horses munch- 
ing their hay, and the night birds call. 
I had lain perhaps ten minutes, when | 
became conscious of something strange 
moving about the camp. I could hear 
a soft footfall and the breathing of some 
animal other than the horses; although 
the latter did not appear to be dis- 
turbed. 

“At length it came snuffing about my 
blankets. But I thought it best policy 
to keep mum. Not satisfied to sméll, 
it commenced to scratch at the bed- 
clothes and at last climbed on top of 
me. ‘To say that I was scared does not 
give any idea of the situation. 1 was 
in what Kipling perhaps would call a 
‘blue funk’ whatever that is and a cold 
sweat besides. The situation was really 
becoming so serious that I could stand 
it no longer, so I woke up.” 


AN FRANCISCO of course was 

the Mecca and the next we learn 
of Thad Welch he was setting type for 
The Call and The Bulletin alternately, 
being what printers call ‘‘a sub’. Welch 
disliked typesetting and only resorted 
to it as a means to live and supply money 
for paints. ‘Therefore, as soon as he 
could get a little ahead he would leave 
the printing office and spend all his time 
painting. 
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He joined the San Francisco Art 
Club, composed mostly of amateurs 
many of whom later achieved fame. But 
in those days, Thomas Hill, Wilhelm 
Hahn, Virgil Williams, William Keith, 
H. R. Bloomer and numerous other 
members of this art club were all eager 
to learn and striving for the goal. They 
helped each other by criticising and sug- 
gesting as they saw fit. 

The San Francisco Art Club after- 
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wards became the Hopkins Art Insti- 
tute of San Francisco and is now affil- 
iated with the University of California. 
Virgil Williams who was quite active 
in the San Francisco Art Club, was per- 
suaded to come to this country from 
Italy by Woodward of “Woodward’s 
Gardens” in San Francisco, where for 
a long time there was an exhibition of 
his pictures. He was the first president 
of the Hopkin’s Art Institute, a very 
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popular man with a host of friends. 

Chris Jorgensen was a boy in Virgil 
Williams’ studio and did chores like 
washing brushes, etc., in exchange for 
lessons. He worshipped Williams and 
afterwards named his only son for him. 

Welch described Thomas Hill as “an 
amiable Englishman, who said _ he 
painted the Yosemite, not as it is, but 
as it ought to be.” 

(Continued next month) 





Trades Union or Open Shop? 


and as editor of Organized Labor, the 
official weekly newspaper of the Build- 
ing Trades Council, Mr. Ely is re- 
garded as the best informed spokesman 
for the trade union. Curiously enough, 
both Mr. Bell and Mr. Ely are alike 
in their temperaments. ‘They are wide 
awake, keen, analytic, conscientious, and 
doing their level best for the organiz- 
ations which they represent. 

When asked to discuss the influence 
of the Industrial Association on the 
membership of the trade unions in the 
building crafts, Mr. Ely said: 

“The building trade unions have cer- 
tainly not suffered in membership since 
the inauguration of the American Plan. 
Of course, the situation in 1921 was 
quite chaotic. But the trade unions 
pulled themselves together and today 
the Building Trades Council is in bet- 
ter condition than it has been in many 
a year. Prior to the organization of 
the Industrial Association, there had 
been no labor difficulty in San Francisco 
for at least twenty years. Now the 
Industrial Association attempts to force 
the so-called American Plan into every 
industry in the city. If the least contro- 
versy arises in any shop, the Industrial 
Association undertakes to furnish strike 
breakers on the condition that their 
American Plan be inaugurated.” 

“Then the Industrial Association aims 
to destroy the unions,” I remarked. 

“That is not their avowed intention,” 
replied Mr. Ely. “But they certainly 
desire to curtail its power and member- 
ship to a great extent. How else in- 
terpret their demand that the proportion 
of union men employed on any job must 
not be more than fifty per cent, and 
that the foreman must be a non-union 
man? Now take the instance of James 
Rickett of the carpenters’ union, who 
had been a foreman for years. The 
Industrial Association insisted that he 
be demoted. He could not continue his 
job as foreman, for no other reason than 
that of membership in a trade union. 
Rickett however has a lot of spirit. He 
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refused to work under the supervision 
of another man; he offered his services 
to the carpenters’ union and put all his 
energy into the building up of his union, 
with the result that the carpenters of 
San Francisco are nearly one hundred 
per cent unionized.” 


T is interesting to compare the rea- 
sons given for the size and influence 
of the carpenters’ union by both Mr. 
Bell and Mr. Ely. The former claims 
that the bringing of carpenters from 
other cities, and the tolerance of the 
Industrial Association helped to swell 
the ranks of the local union, while Mr. 
Ely asserts that the dismissed Rickett, 
in a whirlwind campaign, managed to 
gather in practically all the carpenters 
in San Francisco into the ranks of trade 
unions. ; 
“The Industrial Association,” con- 
tinued Mr. Ely, “is not content with 
its attempt te control the building in- 
dustry. When the cloak makers went 
on strike, the Industrial Association 
offered to furnish strike breakers and 
to aid the manufacturers on the stipu- 
lation that the American Plan be in- 
augurated. And the American shop is 
not the open shop as we understand it, 
that is, where no discrimination is made 
against either union or non-union men 
(although in practice an open shop soon 
becomes anti-union), but it is a shop 
where at least fifty per cent of the 
workers must be non-union, and where 
the foreman is not affliated with any 
union. The taxicab companies were 
induced to adopt the American Plan, 
and for a while they displayed a little 
sign “American Plan” on their taxis. 
But recently the swing of the pendulum 
is the other way. The placards have 
been done away with and one of the 
taxicab companies is operating under 
the union shop basis.” 

“Is it not possible to have open shop 
conditions and yet observe the principles 
of collective bargaining?” I asked. 

“It is rather difficult,” admitted Mr. 


Ely. “In order to have collective bar- 
gaining, it is necessary to have group 
representation. Otherwise the employer 
is dealing with individuals, and the re- 
sult is that every workman competes 
against every other.” 

“Then you would say that collective 
bargaining is at a standstill in San Fran- 
cisco?” I asked again. 

“Oh no, such is not the case,” was 
the prompt response. “Most of the 
trade unions in San Francisco today 
are working under contract, that is, they 
have written agreements with the em- 
ployers as to wages and conditions of 
labor.” 

“Do you agree with Mr. Kuhl that 
85 per cent of the workers in San Fran- 
cisco are working under non-union con- 
ditions?” 

Mr. Ely pondered a moment and then 
said very reflectively: 

“Perhaps. You know there are any 
number of industries where the trade 
unions have never made any headway. 
It is difficult for instance to organize 
women. Very likely, Mr. Kuhl is quite 
correct in saying that eighty-five per 
cent of the men and women earning 
their livelihood are not members of trade 
unions. But then they never had been. 
The Industrial Association has had 
nothing whatever to do with the situ- 
ation.” 

“San Francisco,” Mr. Ely continued, 
has received an enormous amount of 
publicity as being a closed union town. 
As a matter of fact, Los Angeles has 
more flourishing trade unions than we 
have. Many of the crafts pay higher 
wages than are paid here. But Los 
Angeles deliberately advertises itself as 
a non-union town. It is all a matter 
of reputation, though the facts do not 
tally.” 

Mr. Ely in parting gave me a copy 
of the decision of the United States 
Court against the Industrial Association 
of San Francisco et al., a summary of 
which will appear in the next issue of 
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venturous conquistador and the hardily 
pious padre. The Southern California 
one sees is that of the Anglo-Saxon; 
but at twilight the land remembers its 
romantic lover of other days and The 
Traveler senses its remembering. 


TIA JUANA 


The Traveler slid somewhat surrepti- 
tiously across the border to Tia Juana. 
He did it surreptitiously because it is 
considered to be a bit wicked. He is 
telling about it now, since to have our 
badness go unsuspected is to rob it 
of its piquancy. 

The Traveler went to Tia Juana. He 
saw the races, visited the Mexican 
Monte Carlo and wandered about Old 
Town. Whether what he saw is very 
bad depends upon one’s point of view, 
and whether it is very exciting depends 
upon how much of that sort of thing 
one has seen before. 

Tia Juana is very much what the once 
wide-open mining, cow and oil towns 
were. Mexicans, Chinamen, profes- 
sional gamblers, racetrack followers, the 
restless, excitement hungry ones and 
curious tourists crowd the grandstands 
and mill about the streets, the gambling 
halls and cafes. Most of these are seek- 
ing money and all of them are seeking 
a thrill. And it is probable that the 
tourist who is unfamiliar with the places 
where the restless grow reckless, gets 
about the most genuine thrill this sort 
of thing has to offer. 

The Sutherland Stages, immense com- 
fortable cars, which seem always to be 
filled to capacity, leave San Diego for 
the border every few minutes during 
every hour of the day and night. The 
trip requires about thirty minutes. 

It is not only as a vehicle for the ex- 
ploring tourist, or as a commuter’s con- 
venience, or as a means of reaching the 
inland town where the rickety mail stage 
with its sidewise seats and skeletonized 
horses was once the only public trans- 
portation link with the world outside, 
that the automobile stage now does serv- 
ice in California. The traveler doubts 
if there are a dozen towns in the state 
that are not served by a main or branch 
line of at least one of the auto stage com- 
panies. —These companies have their sta- 
tions with the conventional ticket offices, 
waiting and baggage rooms; they have 
their “train dispatchers,” “Chinese puz- 
zle” time-tables and de luxe limited 
“trains” with de luxe names. The travel- 
er would not be surprised if in a spell 
of absent-mindedness he should find him- 
self asking some stage line ticket clerk, 
“Is the diner on the ‘Oriole Limited’ 
open between Los Angeles and Santa 
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The Traveler 
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Barbara?” or “Does «he ‘Metropolitan’ 
carry a barber?” 

The Traveler rode the Pickwick 
Stages’ “Blue Jay Limited” over the 
coast route from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco. The time-table informed him 
that there were stages on which he could 
go “through in a day” and others on 
which he could go “through in a night.” 
On the “Blue Jay” he left Los Angeles 
at seven o'clock in the morning and 
reached San Francisco at midnight. 

During the day we saw the resorts 
where the rich play, and the jolly beaches 
that are the sporting places of those who 
travel hither in their Fords. We passed 
through numerous towns that are in the 
building, trade centers for fast develop- 
ing agricultural areas and through orn- 
ate cities of magnificent residences and 
luxurious hotels. We passed over spots 
dedicated to the momentous past and 
places where the historic is in the mak- 
ing. 

Los Angeles is reaching out to the 
North with all the avidity with which 
she is building to the south. The San 
Fernando Valley is peppered with new 
towns in the midst of many acres of 
truck gardens. Beyond the Valley are the 
Conejos—pastoral mountains of homely 
scenic beauty. In the early morning sun, 
we saw San Buenaventura Mission, lo- 
cated in the little city which, in our 
Twentieth Century hurry, we call Ven- 
tura. 

About a mile north of Ventura we 
came to the ocean. Much of the high- 
way between Ventura and Rincon is 
built on causeways over the sea where 
the hills crowd the roadway from the 
shore. It was ebb-tide; and the sea, 
which had left the highway damp: with 
the spray it restlessly cast in the night, 
was lying bright and sportive in the sun, 
leading the Traveler to  soliloquize, 
“How young the sea is this morning— 
the sea which is the most ancient of an- 
cients.” 

At Summerland we saw the unique oil 
wells at sea; derricks industriously 
pumping oil from beneath the surf. At 
noon we came to the “Land of Million- 
aires,” Montecito and Santa Barbara. 

The Traveler wonders at that char- 
acteristic of man which results in his 
surrounding himself, whenever his 
wealth will permit, with an artificial 
world—a world of his own making—in 
the midst of the most alluring of nature’s 
handiwork. Is it his egotism, which de- 
sires to improve on nature, or is it the 
artist in him that is inspired to self ex- 
pression by nature’s best; or it is, per- 
haps, his restless spirit demanding an ad- 
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ditional something to satiate an unsatis- 
fied hunger. Whatever has inspired it, 
there is much of real beauty about the 
architecture and landscape gardening, 
about the palatial hotels and homes of 
Montecito and Santa Barbara. 

The Franciscan order still maintains a 
monastery within the century old build- 
ings of Santa Barbara Mission. Here is 
the noted “forbidden garden” to which 
women visitors are denied access by the 
rules of the Franciscans, and we were 
told that 4000 Indians and 500 whites 
lie buried in the consecrated ground 
within the mission walls. 

North of Santa Barbara our car passed 
through Gaviota Pass, a natural cleft 
through solid rock, where General Fre- 
mont frustrated an ambush during the 
Mexican war, and captured Santa Bar- 
bara. 

Further north there is the land of oil 
and beans. It is the boast of the little 
Santa Maria Valley that 50,000 bags of 
beans were harvested there last year. 

A little before three o’clock we reached 
Pismo Beach—Pismo, far famed for its 
huge clams and its beautiful strand. This 
is the playground of thousands whose 
flivvers would shy at the magnificence of 
Del Monte or Carmel-by-the-Sea. 

Next was the horticulturist’s paradise, 
miles of hills covered with gardens of 
dazzling blossoms. The Traveler learned 
that these were seed ranches, producing 
flower seeds for markets in all parts of 
the world. 

San Luis Obispo is a modern business 
city in mid-Victorian garb; so to speak. 
That is, to The Traveler, who the read- 
er will have discovered has a habit of 
seeing cities as people—San Luis Obispo 
is the gentleman who still wears a stiff 
shirt and detachable cuffs but who is, 
nevertheless, an up-to-date business man. 

The fifth of the mission of the Padres 
is at San Luis Obispo. But it has been 
so often altered and remodelled that it 
has small resemblance to the early San 
Luis Obispo De Tolusa. 

Beyond San Margarita the highway 
runs for fourteen miles through attrac- 
tive five and ten-acre gardens and fruit 
ranches of the Atascadera Estates. Here 
is the Twentieth Century method of 
community building—all well planned, 
and executed according to blue print, as 
against the old method of natural com- 
munity evolution. In the center of the 
tract is a stately group of community 
buildings. We are told that credit for 
this well planned settlement is due to E. 
G. Lewis, one of the foremost of that 
new profession of community building. 


(Continued on page 184) 
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Poets and Things 


if possibly he isn’t a bit too conserva- 

tive, even narrow, in opposing this 
modern tendency to throw into the discard 
the purples and scarlets and blues, the rosy 
dawns and golden sunset skies, which have 
been sung since the first poet rolled from 
his bed at two o’clock in the morning and 
sought pencil: and paper—er was it stylus 
and wax?—that he might inscribe his im- 
mediate inspiration. 

And if he has been too conservative, he 
is anxious to make amends. If poets must 
be strictly up to the minute in their diction, 
why not—instead of the outworn adjectives 
—use the terms which are attached by mil- 
liners and other purveyors to the season’s 
colorings. There’s a wonderful possibility 
in this for the poet who is awake to op- 
portunity. Here are adjectives fresh, virile, 
poignant. Instead of the triteness of “rosy 
dawn” it will be—this week only—the “maya 
dawn.” He will no longer speak of the 
green fields; they will be “yu chi fields.” 
(That Chinese touch is especially effective 
and modern.) The “brown eyes” of the 
love lyrie will emerge as “terrapin eyes” 
—oh, the possibilities are really tremendous. 
But, of course, this is offered merely as 
a suggestion. 


HE Step Ladder, organ of the Order 

of Bookfellows, has had the privilege 
and pleasure of discovering a hitherto un- 
known poet, Mr. Merridew Flickinson, au- 
thor of “Green Slats Slithering in the Sun- 
light.” The Poetry Editor finds a delight- 
ful freshness about this title. The smooth 
rhythm of its melody reminds him of the 
deft passing of oysters down an eager 
throat; possibly something of the idea which 
permeated the author, as indicated by the 
bit quoted. This latter—if Louise Ayres 
Garnett, retiring poetry editor of The Step 
Ladder, will pardon the statement—is bet- 
ter than anything she includes in her de- 
partment for March: 


RHYME TO A COUGH DROP 


We met in the dark 

You were very sweet 

You pressed lovingly against me as you 
passed 

Loth to leave me. 

I too was reluctant to let you go. 

My but you tickled 

Down there in my dark 

Throat. 

OETRY, A Magazine of Verse, finds 

its way to the Poetry Editor in the 
March number. If free verse is far on 
its way to oblivion as Mrs. Edwin Mark- 
ham intimated during her recent visit to 
the coast, Harriet Monroe hasn’t yet learned 
of its passing for Miss Monroe takes the 
first eight pages for some free verse of her 
own, and the atmosphere of the balance of 
the number is likewise quite, quite free. 
Not that some of this isn’t good, very good 
indeed. The Poetry Editor likes “Flying 
Years” by Loureine Aber immensely. Wit- 
ness this extract: 

“When a man dies, he carries with him 
down the Great Black way, memories 
of white laughter, work and play. 

When a woman dies, she carries with 
her bodies of unwhispered dreams, 
frenzied prayers, and tears. 

Trees grow from the dust of men—awild 

_ oak trees, 

Flinging their black gnarled branches to 
the sky. 

But oh, the little nameless things springing 


Ti: Poetry Editor has been wondering 


from the dust of women, sleeping, 
sleeping, sleeping through a_ million 
years!” 

The Poetry Editor doesn’t care so much 
for Hildegarde Flanner, in spite of the 
fact that she hails from California. Hilde- 
garde inscribes this: 

TO A DEAR FRIEND 


My heart is full of arrows, 

Yet I rise and stand 

To welcome you with singing, 

Doves astride my hand. 

Strange it takes so many 

Wounds for killing me! 

Great Caesar died completely 

Of only twenty-three. 

Great Caesar! And this is poetry as ex- 
pounded at Berkeley’s university. Or is it? 

But it is again impressed upon him that 
it is never fair to judge a poet on the basis of 
one, or even several, poems. Miss Flanner 
appears twice in the Lyric West for March; 
a sonnet of no little beauty—and this: 


DUMB 


Silence braided her fingers in my hair 
And put her ankles close to mine in bed. 
She hushed a silver sparrow in his song 
And laid against my throat her fragile head. 


“I conquered today,” she said, “as yesterday, 
And now we two shall rest as one tonight.” 
A girl with silence in her arms, 
(Lie quietly!) is a lovely sight. 


And so I rested with silence in my arms 

Her hair across my breast when I would 
weep. 

I cannot even force my tongue to pray 

That she will leave me in my sleep. 


The Lyric West has in this issue many 
names of poetical prominence, though the 
Poetry Editor finds names unknown to him 
attached to verse fully as lovely as is the 
product of these better known writers. Fame 
is, so far as contemporary poets are con- 
cerned, a matter largely of accident—or de- 
sign in the way of clever and persistent 
advertising. 


EGASUS is out in a new cover which, 
fortunately, is not an index to the 
quality of the contents. Mathurin Dondo 
is present with one of his characteristically 


rhythmical things. Margie-Lee Runback 
fills three pages most acceptably with her 
“Epic.” 


“There was a day 

When my power 

Intoxicated me. 

I drank the poisonous 

Champagne of success 

Till I was mad with power, 

Even God was smaller 

Than I 

That day!” 

But will some student of the occult please 
tell the Poetry Editor what Samuel Putnam 
means by this: 

“The madness-wombing drop, drep 

of unfulfilled surprise, 

the pendulous drab return 

of plundered tears.” 


HE Poetry Editor has sometimes—on 
occasions when the flooding tide of 
verse inscribed to trees and flowers and 
dickie birds had somewhat more than sur- 
feited him—suggested that poems might be 
written on the things of everyday life. 


Usually his only reply is silent scorn, but 
now comes this: 


MY ANSWER 


I can’t find any poetry 

In sweeping dusty floors, 

But when I hear a blue-bird call 
Unto his happy mate 
I quickly lay my broom aside 
And hurry out of doors, 

For dust will last a long, long time— 
The blue-bird might not wait. 


And washing dishes? Ah, my friend, 
It does bore me to tears, 

For I’ve washed pots and pans galore 
And many a cup and plate. 

I know I’ve handled quite enough 
Of china in my years 

To make a pathway from this place 
Out through the Golden Gate. 


I’ve never written poetry, 
But I am quick at rhyme, 

And when I’m washing window panes 
Or sweeping cobwebs down, 

I keep my heart from heaviness 
Amid the dust and grime 

By singing of the birds and flowers, 
Or autumn woods of brown. 


These daily tasks that fill my time 
Are done with willing hands, 

But steaming suds can never thrill 
My soul to ecstacy; 

And though I try to gladly do 
The work this life demands, 

My heart’s attune with out-of-doors, 
With Nature’s melody. 

—Georgia S. Couch. 


HE Lariat in its March number holds 
many a bit of lovely verse well worth 
the quoting. Joy O’Hara is there, and Omar 
Barker; Cristel Hastings, Nannae Neal 
Springer—all Overland contributors. But 
the Poetry Editor quotes only one poem, a 
bit from the group which stands as a 
tribute to the beautiful soul of the late 
Claudius Thayer, poems which are con- 
tributed from the volume of verse of his 
which remained unpublished when he left 
us: 
THE STREET CORNER 
Lead me, I pray you! I who led 
When wine and blood and life ran red, 
I, agile once as panther’s whelp, 
Now beg your kindly hand’s good help 
Across the crowded city-way. 
Lead me! Your turn will come some 


day. 


HE Poetry Editor has hurt someone's 

feelings! He ventured to say that he 
didn’t like so-and-so quite as well as this- 
and-that, and apparently his opinion was 
taken seriously, as a matter of import. It 
isn’t. No editorial opinion is worth an iota 
of mental disturbance. It is at best one per- 
son’s opinion—and even the best qualified 
critics disagree. 

In poetry circles disagreement is always 
rife. Each poet has his own definition of 
poetry—and if his verse is of any lasting 
value whatever he is going to stick to his 
own ideas of what constitutes poetry in spite 
of any editorial broadside, no matter what 
its source. No, the Poetry Editor does not 
assume to be an arbiter—there are too many 
pretenders to the throne now. 
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cA merican Sportsman’s 


Library 


A reissue of this well-known series. 


THE DEER FAMILY—By Theodore Roosevelt, T. S. Van 
Dyke, D. G. Elliot and A. J. Stone. 
“This volume is meant for the lover of the wild, free, lonely 
life of the wilderness, and of the hardy pastimes known to 
the sojourners therein.”—Theodore Roosevelt. 

THE SPORTING DOG—By Joseph A. Graham. 
A discussion of pointers, setters, greyhounds, foxhounds, 
beagles, Chesapeakes, water spaniels and fox terriors with 
special attention to the choice, training and care of a 


shooting dog. 


THE BIG GAME FISHES OF THE UNITED STATES—By 


Charles F. Holder. 


| SALMON AND TROUT—By Dean Sage, C. H. Townsend, 
H. M. Smith and William C. Harris. 


Here are valuable suggestions about salmon-fishing, par- 


of trouts. 


| to employ. 


ticularly of the Pacific salmons, also a full account of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the many different varieties 


THE WATER FOWL FAMILY—By L. C. Sanford, L. B. 
Bishop and T. S. Van Dyke. 
An account of the water fowl of the Pacific coast—ducks, 
geese, waders and shore birds with authoritative descriptions 
of each bird, his habits and best methods for the sportsman 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS—By Edwin Sandys and T. S. Van 


Dyke. 


Both authors have not only the accurate knowledge of the 


of their adventures in the field. 


| 
| scientific sportsman but the ability to give a lively account 


| These books are all illustrated. Price, each $1.75. 
Write for our catalog of Outing and Sporting books. 


| 
| AT ALL BOOK STORES OR FROM 


THE MACMILLAN 


350 MISSION STREET 


(Continued from page 182) 


On to the north lies a rich cattle and 
grain belt; Paso Robles; San Miguel, 
where is located Mission San Miguel 
Arcangel, the Salinas Valley and Sole- 
dad. To the west, by the sea, are Mon- 
terey, with its historic Bay, the first set- 
tlement of Northern California, Del 
Monte and Carmel-by-the-Sea; all fash- 
ionable cosmopolitan resorts of the first 
class. 

San Jose is another city of the “old 
school.” It is a city of beautiful homes 


COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


and well shaded streets. It has the con- 
servative dignity, coupled with business 
agressiveness of a New England city. 
Late in the evening we came up the 
Peninsula through Burlingame, San 
Francisco’s aristocratic suburb, and The 
Traveler was once more on Market 
street. Market street, throbbing with its 
midnight life; a different life from that 
of its noon-day clamor, but a life which 
always fascinates The Traveler, who 
confesses that of all California, with its 
variety of appeal, this is his favorite city. 


April, 1924 


THE CAPITOL CITY 
HE Traveler watched a grizzly old 
timer from Placer County as he 
stood at the corner of 10th and K jin 
Sacramento, viewing the blocks about, 
with their splendid hotels, theaters, 
stores and state buildings where used to 
stand the residences of not so many years 
ago. Here was all the pathos of Sir 
Bedevere standing alone on the shores as 
Arthur drifted out to sea, crying in his 
loneliness, ““What am I to do who am 
the last of the Knights of the Round 
Table, which was an image of a mighty 
world.” Sacramento illustrates the truth 
of Arthur’s answer, “The old order 
changeth, vielding place to the new ” 
Of the California cities which be- 
longed to the “days of old, the days of 
gold, the days of 49,” the Capitol City 
has been the most reluctant to accept the 
new order. But within the last few 
years it has cast off the clinging sem- 
blance of the once most rough and reck- 
less of the “gold seeker’s” communities. 
Sacramento, where the gold-frenzied 
hordes gathered to outfit themselves for 
the last lap of their journey to the “dig- 
gin’s,” where the first transcontinental 
railroad had its birth; Sacramento, the 
terminal of the famous Pony Express, 
has become a city of skyscrapers, indus- 
tries and beautiful homes. 





ALIFORNIA’S variety has never 
received its due. It cannot be said 
that California is an empire of this or 
that; she is a domain of empires. Such 
was the thought of The Traveler as he 
journeyed out of the “Citrus Empire” 
into that Central California kingdom of 
the San Joaquin Valley. 

This valley has neither the character- 
istics of the playgrounds which belong 
to Southern California nor of the linger- 
ing romance of the "49 camps which is 
to be found in the foothills of the east. 
To The Traveler, its spirit typifies 
man’s persistent and elemental struggle 
for bread. For the most part, its people 
are those who, of necessity, have as their 
greatest concern the making of a living; 
and that by the sweat of the brow. The 
oil fields about Bakersfield constitute one 
of the largest and most reliable oil pro- 
ducing territories in the United States. 
Scattered through the fields there are 
numerous bustling towns throbbing with 
the uncouch energy which is always to 
be found in the towns of “producing” 
fields. Large pay-rolls, liberal-handed 
promoters and the local expenditures of 
thriving corporations all go to make for 
“good business” in such towns as Taft, 
Fellows, McKittrick and Maricopa. 

Bakersfield is an alive industrial city, 
a division point for both the Santa Fe 
and the Southern Pacific railroads, the 
leading commercial center for the oil 


(Continued on page 192) 
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APRIL BILL 


ENGAGEMENT 


of season tickets. 








CRISTEL HASTINGS 
Author of “Horseshoes for Luck” 





(Continued from page 145) 
ceptance in such magazines as Harpers, 
Forum, Poet Lore, and others. “Vagabond” 
is her first contribution to Overland. 


(5 ILBERT MOYLE is an adopted Cali- 
™— fornian, prominent in Berkeley musical 
circles. His song lyrics have found accept- 
ance by the best of the American com- 
posers, and an operatic cantata “The Sun- 
set Trail” is now receiving a musical set- 
Hee by Cadman for a next winter produc- 
ion. 





Telegraph Hill Players 


“Angels Flight” 


By Bernarp SHAW 


SOROSIS HALL 


MARCH 30 and 31 





“The Master” 


By HERMANN BAHR 


PLAZA THEATRE 


BEGINNING APRIL 26—FOR AN INDEFINITE 


If you are interested in joining The Telegraph Hill Play- 
ers or receiving notices of their performances, address 
1413 Montgomery St., San Francisco. Phone Kearny 1535. 
Regular prices, $1.50, $1.10, 55c. Reduced rates to holders 
















O\KLAND 


ILIAN AMY POWERS writes from 

St. Louis: “I appreciate your request 
for information—but I usually find myself 
so particularly uninteresting I fear others 
would also.” 


ELEN VERNON REID is a well-known 

name in California literary circles, be- 
ing one of the increasing number of writers 
who find inspiration and happiness in the 
blossom-filled country about Los Altos, Her 
interesting biography of the famous painter, 
Thad Welch, is attracting wide comment. 


HARLES H. SNOW is a new arrival 

among Western writers, for it was not 
until an explosion of molten metal cost 
him his eyesight—this in 1914—and four 
years of effort had proved that the injury 
was permanent, that he began to write. 
A native of Lake County, California, and 
born of a family of pioneers, Mr. Snow 
inherited a love of mining which led him 
at the age of eighteen to British Columbia, 
and later to South America. It is evident 
to anyone who reads his “High Graders,” 
now appearing in Overland, that the author 
knows the mining regions of the West. 


J WILLIAM TERRY is a recent addi- 
® tion to Overland’s staff. He is an 
American journalist who has for fifteen 
years written and lectured extensively on 
travel, world problems and current events. 
Three published volumes stand to his credit. 


ARY M. WEST is nationally known 
as active in Child Welfare work, for 

she has written many pamphlets 
widely circulated through Government 
agencies. She is both a writer and pro- 
fessional critic of short stories and photo- 
plays. 
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More Than 200,000 
Have Been Prepared 


for 


Business Success! 


Write to the near- 
est Heald School 
for a copy of the 
Booklet “BU SI- 
NESS,” which tells 
about Heald Cours- 
es. It is sent with- 


out obligation. 


HEALDS 


St pays to attend jtealis 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO SAN JOSE 


THREE BOOKS OF REAL 
MERIT 


THE VEST POCKET 
BOOK-KEEPER 


: A simple and _ concise 
mt method of Practical 
MESMUNGNME book-keeping with in- 
WT Geena Scructions for the cor- 
BOURKES rect keeping of books of 
MP ' account. How to take 
off a trial balance sheet 
and finally close and 
balance accounts. 160 
pages, artistic leather- 
ette. Price $1.00 post- 
paid. 


The Real Estate 


Educator 


The New Edition contains the Federal 
Farm Loan System, How to Appraise 
Property, How to Advertise Real Estate, 
How TO SELL REAL ESTATE, The Tor- 
rens System, Available U. S. Lands for 
Homesteads, The A. B. C.’s of Realty and 
other useful information. 

208 Pages Cloth. $2.00 Postpaid 


The Vest Pocket Lawyer 
This excellent work just published con- 
tains the kind of information most people 
want. You can know the law—what to 
do—what to avoid. It is a daily guide— 
a manual of reference for the business 
man—the law student—the justice of the 
peace—the notary public—the farmer— 
the clergyman—the merchant—the banker 
—the doctor. 360 pages printed on bible 
paper. Cloth $1.50. Postpaid. 


Overland Monthly and 
Out West Magazine 





Ten Best Stories for April 


Send Ten Cents 


Write quick, while new. 


Frank Meiring 
MINISTER, OHIO 
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The Certainty of 
Safety 


The record of this House, now 42 years 
without loss to any client, is the best assur- 
ance an investor can have of the certainty 
of prompt payment of Straus Bonds. 

Write for the reasons for this record, and 
current offerings of sound bonds, yielding 


6 and 614%. Ask for 








Booklet C-1430 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 - Offices in more than - Incorporated 









Fifty Cities 
79 Post Street 523 South Spring Street 
SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 






Straus BuILDING 


6 North Clark Street 
at Madison St. 


CHICAGO 


Straus BUILDING 


565 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St. 


New Yorx 


42 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 






THE CHARLES GRANGER BLANDEN 


$50 


is offered through Overland Monthly for the best lyric of 
thirty lines or less, submitted under the conditions of the 


contest as already announced. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH LEAGUE OF AMERICAN PEN WOMEN 


$50 


is offered through Overland Monthly for the best short story, 
written and submitted under the contest terms as announced. 


ADDITIONAL PRIZES 


are offered by Overland Monthly. 


Full particulars are given in February Overland Monthly. 
Send 25c in stamps for a copy of the issue. 


Overland Monthly and Out-West Magazine 


SENTINEL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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1 5 Bi, 


f) The Vose Grand | 


has incomparable Tone—the 
one quality above all others 
which makes a real piano. 
The exquisite tone of the 
Vose Grand distinguishes it 
from all other pianos. 
We Challenge Comparisons 
Write for our beautifully 
illustrated catalog and_ floor 
pattern of the Vose Grand, 


also our easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 



































POEMS OF TODA 
ANTHOLOGIES of verse are 

numerous, compiled from every 
possible angle and for every purpose, 
but perhaps there are less collections for 
the practical use of the schools than for 
poetry lovers. 

The poems collected for this volume 
by Alice Cecilia Cooper “have been 
chosen with a single aim,—to give 
students a happy introduction to the 
poetry of the first quarter of this cent- 
ury.” It is a most cosmopolitan collec- 
tion, with more than 200 poems from 
the American and British poets—and 
selected for the most part with a 
splendid conception as to what consti- 
tutes real poetry. 

Since Miss Cooper is supervisor of 
English in the University High School 
of Berkeley one would expect to find 
more California poets represented in the 
volume than she has given place. It 
would seem that exclusion of certain 
other names might well have given space 
for the work of more of the contempor- 
ary Western writers, for scarcely half 
a dozen find place in the list. 

However, local pride aside, the col- 
lection is a splendid one, and deserving 
of place in the home library as well as 
in the schools. 

POEMS OF TODAY, edited 
Alice Cecilia Cooper, published by Ginn 
and Company. 
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The Editor’s Brief Case 


HE editor received the other day an envelope bearing on 

its face an Eastern postmark, and with its back covered 

with those stickers issued and occasionally used by the I. W. 

W.—‘Boycott California Canned Goods,” “Boycott Califor- 

nia Fruit,” “Tourists Boycott California.” And on the inside 

was one of those familiar pink cards which the Government 

provides for change of address; nothing else. Inasmuch as the 

card was blank it may no doubt be taken that the sender con- 

yeys to Overland a veiled threat, though upon what motive or 
to what end it is difficult to say. 


HE was fifteen when she was married; her husband eigh- 

teen. That was six months ago, and now they find that 
there is to be an addition to the family. The husband is work- 
ing for one of the country’s wealthiest corporations, receiving 
$60 once each month. The girl is working, learning a trade, 
and adds to the family’s resources $9 a week. 


Two can exist on less than $100 a month—if they are 
young and healthy and very much in love; they can’t manage 
on sixty. It will be sixty soon, unless something is done. They 
are already inquiring for a doctor, the sort of doctor they think 
they need. 


Write your own moral, if one is needed. 


VERLAND is going home, back to the color and life 

of that district which lies between historic Telegraph 

Hill and scarcely less famous Russian Hill. On the 

top floor of the Sentinel Building, standing at the gore where 

Kearney runs into Columbus avenue, the Grizzly Bear is ready 
to welcome both old friends and new. 


Portsmouth Square and the location of the original Over- 
land office lie but a block away, within sight of the windows of 
the new home. The gaily colored flags of Chinatown flaunt 
almost beneath, and the signs along the shopfronts of the neigh- 
borhood bear French and Italian names. There are odd little 
restaurants—dozens of them—where the floors are sanded and 
the tables covered with oilcloth; where the prices are low and 
the cooking heavenly. The faces of the folks who pass are 
animated, expressive. It’s the heart of the foreign quarter, the 
real Bohemia of San Francisco. 


Peering in at the window across the shoulder of Russian 
Hill is lordly Tamalpais, above the blue of the Marin shore, 
Lovely Alcatraz floats midway, a fairy island on a mystic tide. 
Belvedere, Tiburon, Angel—and then across the low, tree-cov- 
ered slopes of Yerba Buena the hills of Contra Costa. The 
slender needle of Berkeley’s ivory tower, the Campanile, lifts 
through the dim haze; and the streets roll down and down to 
the south and Oakland and the estuary which runs as a silver 
ribbon in the sun. 


To old friends and new, the open door and friendly 
greeting. Come in and see us. To out-of-town friends, the 
Bear extends the invitation to make Overland your head- 
quarters when in town. Have your mail addressed in Over- 

’s care if you wish. The Bear is home! 


UST to prove that Col. Hofer and his “Lariat” have no 

monopoly in this matter of encouragement to the literary 
output of the writers of the Northwest, Overland’s May num- 
ber will feature the verse of the Oregon poets. The best of 
these northern lyricists have contributed of their poems. There 
will be a few names of national reputation, but for the most 
part the expression is that of the younger poets. 


HE Standard Oil Company issued orders for the removal 

from the California highways of the bill-boards bearing 

its advertising. Not a few will be grateful, for there are those 

who prefer their scenery as Nature produced it, undiluted and 

unmarred. The unorganized boycott which exists among 

nature lovers against those products thus advertised may now 
be lifted so far as it concerns Standard Oil. 


R. McCLATCHY’S splendid article in March Over- 

land on California’s Japanese situation has brought 
forth a flood of comment and not a few replies. Curiously 
enough the replies come, not from the Japanese, but from 
those of the white race who sympathize with them. There is 
no attempt to controvert Mr. McClatchy’s statements; the 
replies emanate altogether from sentiment and appeal to sen- 
timent. There is something incongruous in the picture of a 
healthy American weeping over the woes of California’s Jap- 
anese residents while the little brown brothers stand stolidly 
looking on. 


LANCHE DILLAYE, mentioned in March Overland as 

having etched two small plates after drawings made by 

R. D. Yelland, writes that “----my etchings have all of them 

been my own. I have never etched from other people’s draw- 

ings. ----I studied the process of etching with Mr. Stephen 

Parrish at the same time that Edith Loring Pierce and Jo 
Pennell worked with him.” 


An interesting letter from the former of the two artists 
she mentions, now Edith Loring Getchell, says of the plates 
etched for Mr. Vickery: “Remarques” were then the vogue 
and with the names etched on they had somewhat the effect 
of the present Christmas cards. They (the plates in question) 
were Mt. Hood and Donner Lake in the Sierras. Then I 
etched a large plate of Carmel Mission from a sketch of Wm. 
Keith, and in 1886 another large one of Windy Day Near 
Santa Cruz, and a small one of Mt. Shasta. Mr. Vickery 
bought these plates outright. The last ones after 1886 were 
signed “Getchell.” ----Of course there is a great change in 
etching as in painting from 1882 to 1924 and we, who were 
pioneers in the art in America, have grown in our knowledge 
of the art and its technique.” 
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Criticism which leads to success in 
Short Story Writing 
Reasonable Rates 
GRACE JONES MORGAN 
912 Lafayette St. 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
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ADVERTISING 
for 


Summer Resorts 
Steamships 
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Cristel Hastings 


MILL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 


“THE CURSE OF THE WRITING 
GAME” 

says a distinguished editor, “is the 

amateur!” Let an _ experienced 

writer and teacher help you into 

the professional class. 


Ten lessons in short story writing 
for $25. 
Short stories and _ photoplays 
criticised for one dollar per thou- 
sand words. 

MARY MILLS WEST 

2524 Benvenue Ave., 

Berkeley, Calif. 
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Horseshoes for Luck 


(Continued from page 147) 


there are favorites, and when | 
see a Snow Plant along the high roads 
of the Sierra, I think only of the Indian 
lore which tells us that these strange 
red-flowered stalks mark the place 
where the blood of a moccasined war- 
rior was once shed in mortal conflict. 

About noon we reached the Inspira- 
tion Point Control. Here was another 
opportunity to view at leisure the won- 
ders of a valley reproduced times in- 
numerable on canvas and film. 

Bridal Veil Fall, sad and lovely, 
fluttered like a gauzy white ribbon 
down a granite wall far toward the 
right. The Spirit of the Evil Wind 
dwells eternally in the whirling mad- 
ness of this waterfall which the Indians 
named Pohono (Spirit of the Evil 
Wind), and it is probably the evil spirit 
of legendary origin which renders Po- 
hono almost mesmeric in its fascination. 

On the left of the Valley’s entrance, 
guardian of the 1,125 square mile king- 
dom of the Yosemite National Park, 
loomed gigantic, straight-shouldered El 
Capitan. From the legendary lore of 
the Yosemite we learn that evil spirits 
of stone-throwing tendencies lurked on 
the lofty, cloud-kissed brow of El Capi- 
tan in the days when the uneven strug- 
gle began between the Yosemite Indians 
and the white man for possession of 
the valley. 

And farther up at the head of the 


\ MONG legends, as among flowers, 


A CHILD’S GARDEN 
For Cheerful Children and Happy Homes 


THE CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


It Gives Joy and Inspiration 


Lovely Drawings 
Plays to Act 

Doll Cut-Outs 
History and Biography 


Fairy Tales 

Nature Stories 
Poems and Rhymes 
Puzzles and Riddles 


$3.00 A Year 


SPECIALS: A Child’s Garden and Overland only $4.00 a Year 


A Child’s Garden Press 
2161 Center St. 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





valley the queen of all Yosemite peaks, 
Half Dome, smiled welcome. The day 
was clear and warm. Fragments of 
feathery cloud drifted high over distant 
peaks. Probably clouds have a way all 
of their own of seeing the arms of 
Clouds’ Rest on the far horizon 
stretched out high to gather them to its 
breast, for they drift there unfailingly, 

The clear green ribbon of the Merced 
River, born of the thunder of waterfalls, 
accomplished dragondary twists and 
turns down the 7-mile length of the 
valley, reflecting in its shaded depths 
the rugged height of Sentinel Rock on 
one side and the Royal Arches on the 
other. Here and there one glimpsed 
an inverted bit of Cathedral Spires, the 
Three Brothers, or El Capitan. There 
are many others among this brotherhood 
of towering peaks bordering the north 
and south walls of the Yosemite Valley 
who look at themselves in the clear 
mirror of the Merced when dawn 
comes, their solid bases resting among 
meadows of fragile green, amid the nod- 
ding heads of bright wild flowers. 

Arriving on the floor of the Valley 
shortly after noon, the full roaring 
beauty of Yosemite Falls, with a sheer 
double drop of 2,565 feet, came to view. 
This is the highest waterfall in the 
world, and the most picturesque. In 
the season of fast-melting snows, when 
the falls are loaded to capacity with un- 
used water power, the thunder of fall- 
ing waters seems to shake even this 
rugged world of granite. 

It has been said that the Yosemite 
National Park contains every wonder 
of Nature except an active volcano. 
One of its most striking features are 
the many waterfalls which are found in 
the most surprising places. Following 
the Merced Canyon from the Happy 
Isles, upward along the spray-drenched, 
fern-bordered, slippery Mist Trail, we 
found Vernal Fall plunging its roaring 
way down a 317-foot granite wall. 


ARTHER on and_ upward lies 
Emerald Pool, placid and lovely; 
the silent, swiftly-flowing Silver Apron, 
and the Diamond Cascades are just 
above. Nevada Fall thunders down a 
sheer drop of 594 feet far above Vernal, 
and yet farther away in another direc- 
tion, hidden almost shyly in the granite, 
tree-fringed wilderness, the gauzy white 
lace of Illilouette Fall flutters down- 
ward, only to emerge again in_ the 
laughing waters about the Happy Isles. 
An endless network of trails and 
roads embroiders the Park, each with 
its own notable scenic reward, whether 
you go afoot or aboard a saddle. 
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SAN FRANCISCO TO 
LOS ANGELES BY 
PICKWICK STAGE, $12.85 


ROUND TRIP, $20.50 
RAVEL by motor 
stage for great- 
est enjoyment of pic- 
turesque California. 
Comfortable Pick- 
wick stages go by 
the beautiful paved 
coast highway, 
through fruit lands, 
along the sea, and 
past the old Spanish 
missions. The only 
motor stage service 
by El Camino Real. 
Five departures 
daily each way. 
Only $18.50 to 
Portland 
The most pic- 
turesque motor jour- 
ney in the West. 
Past smoking Mt. 
Lassen and the 
snow-capped majes- 
ty of Mt. Shasta and 
Mt. Hood. A trip 
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517 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 


sail on a palatial steamship surrounded by 
all the luxuries and conveniences of the 
finest hotels. 
the refreshing sea air. 


Between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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Honululu Direct From Los Angeles 0 
Regular sailings via “Great Circle Route 


R. V. Crowder, Pass. Tr. Mgr. 


Enjoy the dancing, the won- 
meals, the incomparable service and 
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To and From San Diego 


of Sunshine” 
For particulars address 
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685 Market St., San Francisco 
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Days lengthened into weeks and I 
was hardly conscious of their flight, so 
at one had I become with the everlasting 
mountains and their kin. The mere 
reckoning of time was as nothing. 


But the inevitable day of departure 
came, and one night as I watched God 
light all his star lanterns one by one and 
hang them in the sky so they, too, could 
peep over the high cliffs of the Yosemite, 
I bade a silent farewell to this cleft 
of wondrous beauty in the Sierra. The 
moon shone full on every peak and over- 
hanging crag, bringing them out in 
relief. The granite cliffs were vested 
with an ethereal white beauty which 
made them the walls of an enchanted 
fairyland. Where a pitiless sunlight 
had disclosed only the towering, un- 
salable heights of granite, supremely in- 
different to man, unyielding and cruelly 
relentless in their enormity and strength, 
the kindly moonlight suffused all with 
apale, unearthly glow that made strange 
new pictures of beloved scenes which 
had grown familiar enough by day. 


This, then, is the rare picture I treas- 
ure in memory’s album. ‘To have seen 
the Yosemite on a still, clear night when 
even the stars seemed near enough to 
have touched them—to have looked on 
the ineffable loveliness of its high moon- 


Portland 


"ll always re- 


member—Take it. 


KWICK STAGES : 
SYSTEM 
N FRANCISCO 
Los Angeles > 
San Diego 


bathed walls—to have known its leg- 
ends, its history, its romance—to have 
heard the roar of 
the laughter of its waters—to have 


its waterfalls and 


waded through its meadows of wild 
flowers—to have looked upon its groves 
of ancient Sequoias and to have wan- 
dered among them—to have felt the 
caress of the sun and the night wind— 
these, all these are the things worth 
while—the things that enrich the world, 
for they are beyond all price. 





ETCHING IN CALIFORNIA 
(Continued from page 172) 


“After you get being 
amazed at the perfection of Winkler as 
an etcher, you will still remain caught 
by the subject matter that his line has 


through 


says, 


carried to you; you do not merely say 
that this is a very great physical per- 
formance of transferring subject matter 
to copper by means of line, but that it is 
a very great artistic performance of se- 
lecting, choosing, eliminating and trans- 
ferring the esential, putting it on copper 
and of getting it across to a third party.” 
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Kk satisties your thirst 
and also does you good 


The delightfully refreshing ‘‘tart’’ 
that a teaspoonful of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate imparts to fruit 
juices — or just plain water — also 
makes the summer drink more wholesome 
because of the vital PHOSPHATES it j 








contains. 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


4 supplies in agreeable form many health- \ 
giving properties which bring health and 
strength to body and brain. At Druggists. 
Write for SPECIAL BOOKLET of valu- 
able information about the nutritious 
PHOSPHATES — with recipes for de- 
lightful fruit drinks, ices, etc. Sent free. 


dress. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 0.49 
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SEVEN SEPARATE AND 
DISTINCT TRIPS 
Seeing Los Angeles 
Seeing Hollywood-Beverly Hills 
Seeing Pasadena 


Mountain-Movie-Mission Tour 

San Diego and Tia Juana, Mexico 

Redlands-Riverside Trip 

Santa Barbara 

Make Your Reservations in Advance 
Trips Every Hour—on the Hour 
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Decimal Tabular is a YOUR PHONOGRAPH 


Part of All Models will reproduce in 


SOFT mellow tone WITHOUT 


SCRATCH AND SURFACE NOISES 


by using a 


DEFLEXOGRAPH 


Fits Any Phono- 
graph (or Vic- 
trola). Using steel 
needles. Play after 
hours. Will not dis- 
turb. Deflexograph 
attaches to needle 
holder. Filters 
sound oscillations. 
Prevents scratch 
and surface noises 
entering sound box. 
No metallic noises. 








The decimal tabulator is an inbuilt 
part of all L. C. Smiths and is fur- 
nished at no additional expense. 


The decimal tabulator saves time 






GOLD PLATE 


and insures accuracy. As man $1.50 (See Cut) 
winagwealle“eagene- y NICKEL $1.00 Postpaid 

columns can be written on the PLATE $1.00 

sheet as are desired. The keys are VANTONE CoO. 

located in the keyboard, easily ac- Dept. 425 

cessible and requiring no change of 110 W. 15th St. New York, N. Y. 

the regular operating position of 





the hands. WOMEN IN BUSINESS 

(Continued from page 178) 
Metal cupboards keep cookies and other 
small cakes fresh and tender and store 
Send for free illustrated catalog. rooms and refrigerators provide for the 
safekeeping of fruits, milk and butter 
and many other things. 

But there is one ingredient that goes 
into everything made and sold in the 
“Pantry” which is not kept in any store 
room visible to the eye: enthusiasm. It 
may be this is the one that does most 
to give flavor and color to all the out- 
put of a truly “going concern”. 


It is invaluable in billing and tab- 
ulating. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. | 
Typewriter Co. 


Executive Offices 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ee 
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SERVICES 


TO SACRAMENTO 


OBSERVATION CARS 
DINER SERVICE 
ON METEOR 





Leaves at 4:40 Promptly 
Key Route Ferry 





The RIGHT Way to Sacramento 





Sacramento Northern 
Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 
TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marys- 
ville, Yuba City, Colusa, Chico, 
Oroville and all Northern 
California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 








LITTLE STUDIES IN ILL 
TEMPER 
(Continued from page 171) 
that good custom family bad manners 
have tended to increase. 

Of course the exercise of these vari- 
ous types of ill-temper of which there 
are doubtless numerous other classifica- 
tions and cross-classifications has a bene- 
ficial effect. It checks that crude Polly- 
anna-ish joy of life and the easy optim- 
ism which are apparently the bane of 
our modern national life. So why 
worry? 





THOUSAND AND FIRST NIGHT 

A story of love and mysticism, of ad- 
venture and death. It would have 
made a splendid short story; as a novel 
it seems inexcusably extended. And the 
reader is left wondering why the author 
thought it necessary to carry his theme 
through such involved complications. A 
straightforward telling would better 
have served the purpose of holding the 
interest. 

Thousand and First Night, by Grant 
Overton. George H. Doran Co., $2.50 
net. 
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(Continued from page 155) 
tering cascade of visible, tangible wealth 
fell by the handful on the bar at his 
side under the deft ministrations of 
Jesse, his fidus Achates. 

And again there were 
revelry by night. 


sounds of 


HE sequel was a matter of official 

record, for when “Number Four” 
had attempted to halt a ghostly appari- 
tion crossing his post earlier in the eve- 
ning, his shot had aroused the Adjutant 
from troubled slumbers. Eliciting no 
satisfactory results by interviewing the 
Sergeant of the Guard, his suspicious 
footsteps led directly to the telegraph 
office, thence to the corral, and subse- 
quently a quick trip to Spanishtown in 
a hospital ambulance solved the prob- 
lem. The recreant McStunts was 
promptly apprehended, together with a 
score of other absentees, and driven 
home still bound to the cot and slum- 
bering in infantile innocence. 

“Beats anything I ever saw” muttered 
the Adjutant, glancing at the recumbent 
piece of statuary. “Five miles through 
the bundux and sand with that thing 
on his back! Don’t unbind him, Ser- 
geant. Want to show him to the Col- 
onel in the morning. He’s the limit, the 
academic limit!” 

For a week McStunts, the repentant, 
was honored as was only the C. O. in 
person, inasmuch as the constant pres- 
ence of an “Orderly” in his office mani- 
fested, while general charges were be- 
ing prepared. And then the climax 
materialized. 

It was high noon—the hour of the 
siesta—and hot, unbearably hot as only 
a breathless tropic noon can be. The 
shadows were not; and everyone sought 
the secluded comforts of darkened in- 
teriors, pajamas, and the ice-chest; but, 
while the fronds on the tall palms and 
bananas surrounding the headquarter 
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shack hung in limp, lifeless clusters be- 
neath the burning, brazen sun, the Ad- 
jutant still toiled alone at his desk over 
a belated return. 

“Orderly! Orderly!”—and as that 
functionary appeared ““My compliments 
to the Quartermaster—with these pa- 
pers, and—yes, bring my horse up also.”’ 

“He’s at the rack outside, sir,” the 
man responded, saluted, and would have 
withdrawn when he was recalled. 

“Just stop at the telegraph office and 
tell the operator to stop in here a mo- 
ment—that’s all.” 

A moment two five- and 
no response. The Adjutant arose with 
an irritated frown and strode to the 
door, flung it open, crossed the porch, 
and peered into the realm of dots and 
dashes. The instrument table was de- 
serted and silent, and the faithless “or- 
derly” slumbered quietly at his post in 
a comfortable chair, a brace of empty 
but eloquent bino bottles at his side. 
Diogenes McStunts was absent. He had 
once more asserted his prerogative as an 
American citizen in pursuit of the illu- 
sive happiness of freedom unrestrained. 
And likewise the caballo of the Teniente 
Gore was a minus quantity. 

Weeks later vague rumors came in 
from distant mountain barrios of an 
“Americano Jefe Politico—muy sumpa- 
tica” from the great Estados Unidos, 
travelling in state on a wonderful cabal- 
lo blanco, who was feasted and baile-ed 
by all the Presidontes along his route ;— 
but that was the last ever heard of Pvt. 
Diogenes McStunts, and the Adjutant’s 
favorite mount. 

“Don’t you think, Colonel,” said 
Gore to his chief, in talking the matter 
over one day—‘don’t you think that 
Diogenes case was a pretty eloquent plea 
for the canteen?” 

“Eloquent? Why, damn it, Gore, it 
was not only eloquent, but—academic, 
Sir,—academic!” 
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VISUALIZE YOURSELF IN 
CALIFORNIA 


with its delightful all year climate; 
its numerous, safe beaches; and close- 
by its tree-clad, picturesque moun- 
tains; its many romantic landmarks 
and Missions; its innumerable cul- 
tivated valleys and mesas; a whole 
Mountain Empire tied together with 
concrete highways, making motoring 
a veritable pleasure; and above all 
the City and County populated by a 
prosperous and contented people. 


Picture the 1400 acre Balboa Park 
adjoining the business district of San 
Diego containing enough various 
views of grandeur, interesting games, 
and joyous entertainment to amuse 
one for many months. The beautiful 
Spanish-Moorish Exposition buildings 
form an unequaled group set in love- 
ly gardens and _ surroundings—the 
whole delighting the eye and sense 
of beauty as do few places in America. 
In this enchanting California city is the 


Hotel Sic/ames 


A postal card will bring you in- 
teresting information about San 
Diego. Address R. B. Thorbus, Man- 


ager Hotel St. James, San Diego, Cal. 





BROWN’S 
SIGHTSEEING TOURS 
8 passenger touring cars 
14 passenger “ parlor cars”’ 
City of Los Angeles 


Santa Barbara—Tuesday 


lla.m.&3p.m. $1.00 

l0am&2p.m. 2.00 

2p.m. 2.00 

lOa.m.&2p.m. 2.00 

lands.... 8 a. m. daily 5.00 
Juana 

8 a. m. daily 10.00 

8 a.m. 10.00 


AUDITORIUM HOTEL 
507 West 57TH Street 
Los ANGELES 
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(Continued from page 184) 


fields and for the fertile agricultural 
lands that are irrigated from the waters 
of the Kern River. 

Traveling north from Bakersfield, we 
discover that not all of California’s 
orange groves are to be found in the 
southern part of the state. In fact, 
oranges are grown successfully as far 
north as Oroville, well toward the north- 
ern end of the Sacramento Valley. The 
San Joaquin Valley boasts of individual 
groves not inferior to the best of South- 
ern California’s, and takes pride in their 
earlier ripening, but its chief pride is in 
the vineyards. San Joaquin is the ‘Val- 
ley of Raisins,” Fresno the “Raisin 
City.” Riding from Bakersfield to 
Fresno we passed through what seemed 
to be infinite miles of level valley land 
covered with orderly battalions of vines. 
It is safe to say that at one time or an- 
other every American housewife has 
raisins from these vines in her pantry. 

The smaller cities of the Valley are 
young and growing. They have the busi- 
ness and somewhat of the physical as- 
pects of the towns of a new country. 
That is, they hustle and are unfinished. 
The Traveler is of the opinion that they 
hold excellent opportunities for the 
young business man who must build 
from a modest beginning. 


IEWING their business sections, 

both Fresno and Stockton have 
the appearance of the average commer- 
cial city twice their size. It seems to 
The Traveler that the people there 
move about their business with greater 
briskness than do the people of any other 
California city. Business is everywhere 
in the air; the kind of business that 
seems always to require that those who 
are about it shall be going somewhere 
or coming back from somewhere in 
great haste. They have the polish of 
the up-to-date American business cities. 
Looking at their rows of business 
blocks The Traveler thinks of the glis- 
tening oak furniture of a prosperous 
business establishment. ‘They are new, 
clean, orderly and well-kept ; everywhere 
there is the tone of efficiency, the aspect 
of thriving for the utilitarian more than 
for the aesthetic. 


PERSONAL 
STATIONERY 


200 SHEETS and 
100 ENVELOPES $1.00 
Printed With Your Name and Address 
Clear, white bond paper, with envel- 
opes to match. Your name and address 
printed in beautiful, rich blue ink, on 
both paper and envelopes, and sent to 
you postpaid, for only $1.00. (West of 
Denver and outside of U. S. $1.10.) If 
inconvenient to send money, we will 
ship C. O. D. 
Write name and address plainly. 
Money returned if you are not more 
than satisfied. Order today! 
ELITE STATIONERY CO. 
5056 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 
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will bring you 
Happy Days 
filled with 
Life and Energy 


at 
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LOS ANGELES 


cA Resort in the Heart of a Great City 


Not a dull day throughout the year—varied 
entertainments every day and evening 
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27-acre Park. Open Air Plunge. Splendid Golf 
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Horseback Riding. Miniature Golf Course (on 
Motion Picture Theatre. 
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Course. Tennis Courts. 


grounds). Picnics. 


Grove” for dancing every evening. 


Large and Convenient Garage on Grounds 
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Write for Chef's Booklet of 


California Recipes and Information 
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